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Burnside’s Bridge 


MARTIN SCHENCK 


AT EIGHT O'CLOCK ON THE MORNING of September 17, 1862, George B. 
McClellan, commander of the Army of the Potomac, stood on the steps 
of a farmhouse near the Boonsboro-Sharpsburg road in Maryland. He 
had to raise his voice to make himself heard above the thunder of artillery 
a mile or so to the northwest. 

“Lieutenant Wilson,” he said, “a dispatch for General Burnside. 
Urgent!” He handed the young lieutenant a sealed envelope and 
abruptly turned and entered the house.’ 

Lieutenant James H. Wilson jumped into the saddle and dashed down 
the road toward Antietam Creek. 

At that moment, Ambrose E. Burnside, commander of the Right Wing 
of the Army of the Potomac, moodily looked down from the heights above 
Antietam Creek at the triple-arched stone bridge that would forever after 
bear his name. . Slowly he shook his head. To cross the bridge, troops 
would first have to descend the hill several hundred yards downstream 
and then move along the road that paralleled the creek. Burnside gazed 
at the opposite bank. There were no enemy in sight, but he knew that 
the hillside facing his entire front was honeycombed with Confederate 
rifle pits and some small cannon. To his right he could hear the roar of 
battle. He knew that McClellan’s plan called for him to attack that 
ominously quiet bank across the Antietam, so that the left wing of the 


1 McClellan’s report covering the incident of Burnside’s Bridge appears in The 
War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), 
Ser. I, Vol. 19, Pt. 1, pp. 63 ff.; cited hereinafter as O.R., followed by the series 
number in roman numerals, the volume number in arabic numerals, the part 
number (if any), and the page, as O.R., I, 19, pt. 1, pp. 63 ff. 

The report clearly states that the order was issued at 8:00 A.M. 
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Burnside’s Bridge 7 


Army could move in support of the right where the corps of Joseph K. F. 
Mansfield, E. V. Sumner, and Joseph “Fighting Joe” Hooker were in 
bloody contact with the troops of Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson and 
James “Old Pete” Longstreet. General Burnside looked at the bridge 
for a long moment and then headed back toward his tent a short distance 
behind the lines. 

Just what time it was that the brash young Wilson clattered up to 
Burnside’s headquarters is not clear. Burnside, in his official report, in- 
dicates it was ten o'clock? Why it should have taken the hard-riding 
Wilson two hours to cover little more than two miles is difficult to under- 
stand. The speed and dash which were soon to mark Wilson's rapid rise 
to the positions of inspector general under Grant and cavalry corps leader 
under Sheridan would indicate that he was probably with Burnside by a 
few minutes after eight. This surmise is fortified by the report of Burn- 
side’s corps commander, Jacob Cox, who states that at nine o'clock he 
received orders to prepare to cross the stream.’ The precise time, how- 
ever, is of little consequence. General Burnside took McClellan’s mes- 
sage with a curt nod to the lieutenant. He didn’t need to read it. His 
eyes merely ranged over the penned words. He glanced at Wilson who 
was now impatiently shifting his weight from one foot to the other. 

“No answer is necessary, Lieutenant.” 

The General sat at his field desk staring vacantly around the tent as 
the hoofbeats of Wilson’s horse receded toward the Boonsboro road and 
were lost in the sound of the guns to the north. McClellan’s orders 
called for the immediate crossing of the bridge and an assault of the posi- 
tions on the opposite bank. General preparations, already commenced, 
for an advance by Cox’s IX Corps continued under way. Burnside, never- 
theless, let nearly five hours elapse before attempting to force the cross- 
ing with sufficient strength to be effective. 

Those intervening hours produced three relatively monumental effects. 
The first was the prolongation of the war for nearly three more bloody 
years. The second spelled death for thousands of Union soldiers who, 
within three months, would be needlesly slaughtered at Fredericksburg 
apparently as a direct result of the mental reaction which their General 
was to undergo because of his conduct at the Antietam bridge. The third 
provided an epilogue to the old, old story of the rivalry of two men for 
the hand of a beautiful woman. 

Was Burnside’s conduct the result of cowardice, incompetence or some- 
thing bordering on treason — disloyalty to his commander? The latter 
possibility cannot be argued seriously. Burnside was a friend and ad- 
mirer of McClellan and, in fact, owed what little success he had enjoyed 


2 O.R., I, 19, pt. 1, p. 419. 
3 Ibid., p. 424. 
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in civilian life to “Little Mac.” He was somewhat piqued at the manner 
in which McClellan had cut his command to one corps, but there was no 
such feeling as that leading to insubordination. The alternative theories 
can be resolved only by an examination of that violent day along the 
Antietam and the events immediately preceding. Grant said later, 
“McClellan is to me one of the mysteries of the war.” The Antietam 
battlefield was the scene of “Little Mac’s” climactic failure. The episode 
of Burnside’s bridge was the key to that failure. 

Burnside was concerned only with the immediate problem of the 
bridge-crossing that morning. MeClellan, however, was fully cognizant of 
the “big picture.” This was a crisis. “Little Mac’s” Peninsula campaign 
against Richmond that summer had failed. Then there had been a com- 
plete defeat for the Union forces at the second Battle of Bull Run. 
McClellan took some bitter satisfaction out of that debacle because the 
politically minded Washington government had bypassed him in placing 
slow, ponderous Henry W. “Old Brains” Halleck in command: of all 
Northern land forces and, following the Peninsula campaign had given 
the Army of the Potomac to John Pope, generally regarded as a loud brag- 
gart with an undistinguished military record which was not enhanced at 
Bull Run. 

Now McClellan was getting another chance. He had organized and 
trained the Army of the Potomac. He knew it was up to him to win a 
major victory with it. Lincoln had overruled most of his Cabinet in 
reinstating McClellan as commander of the field forces. Washington 
and, in fact, the whole North were jittery following the Bull Run defeat 
which had been practically within sound of cannon fire from the capital. 
And now Lee was invading Maryland. McClellan realized his hour had 
come. He knew he had moved too slowly on the Peninsula. He had 


been indecisive and thereby lost the campaign and his command. Con- . 


fronted with the necessity of forcing a fight and winning the battle of the 
war, he now was in no mood for indecision from his subordinates. Lee 
was anxious to avoid a major fight at this time, and McClellan knew it. 
The invasion of Maryland had been intended primarily to bolster South- 
ern morale as well as to create consternation in the Union states. Lee 
also hoped to bring the people of Maryland into the Confederate orbit. 
The royal reception he had hoped for, however, did not develop.. The 
Confederates were greeted with cool silence in the city of Frederick. 
The story of Barbara Fritchie is more legend than fact, but it exemplified 
the feelings of the Marylanders. Whether or not Barbara actually hung 
out the Stars and Stripes as Stonewall rode up the street is questionable. 
Nevertheless, it was clear that the portion of Lee’s program which in- 
volved bringing the people of Maryland into the Confederacy had been a 
definite failure. 
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McClellan knew, however, that Lee’s other purposes were being ac- 
complished. Southern spirits were becoming higher each day, and the 
North was in a near panic. The electricity of crisis pervaded the atmos- 
phere around McClellan's farmhouse headquarters that morning in 
marked contrast to the lethargic gloom that prevailed in Burnside’s camp. 
In one respect, however, the thoughts of the two men were alike. They 
both knew they were confronted with a tough, dangerous foe at bay. Lee 
had handicaps. His Army was outnumbered, was not too well equipped, 
and was some distance from its base of supplies. Handicaps were not 
unusual for the Army of Northern Virginia, however, and the spirits of 
Lee’s men were high. Then, too, there rode with Lee the greatest staff 
of officers with which a commander was ever blessed — the hard-bitten 
and daring campaigner, “Stonewall” Jackson; the strategist and soldier's 
soldier, “Old Pete” Longstreet; the “bulldog of the Confederacy,” the 
brilliant and dashing A. P. Hill, who, as commander of the Light Divi- 
sion had just come into his glory on the Peninsula; and many others such 
as John B. Hood, “Jeb” Stuart, and D. H. Hill, whose names will never 
be lost in the annals of warfare. Such opposition was a challenge to 
McClellan. It constituted more of a source of worry to Burnside. 

McClellan was popular with his soldiers and he knew it. His succession 
of Pope was a happy occasion for the troops. Not so happy, on the other 
hand were the choices of the men selected by McClellan or foisted upon 
him to serve as his chief lieutenants. “Little Mac” mused as he contrasted 
his three principal subordinates with Lee’s generals. Commanding the 
original left wing of the Army was Major General William B. Franklin 
whose ability was best analyzed by the old soldier and eminent historian 
Francis W. Palfrey: “Whatever his merits may have been, he distinctly 
did not belong to the class of fortunate and successful soldiers.” Com- 
manding the center was Major General E. V. Sumner, a comparatively 
old man without West Point training and without qualifications to com- 
mand infantry, since most of his long career had been spent as an obscure 
cavalry officer. The right wing command was in the hands of the 
man who could not or would not cross that little stone bridge, Ambrose 
E. Burnside.‘ 

It might be somewhat unfair to say that Burnside’s principal claim to 
fame lies in his creation of a style of wearing side whiskers, a fashion 
which was very much in vogue in those more hirsute days and which is 
still extant in a modified form known as “sideburns.” The fact that his 
personal appearance was of such concern to him is, however, a key to the 
character of the man. His personality and manners were the foundation 


* Original command disposition of the Army of the Potomac outlined by McClel- 

lan: O.R., I, 19, pt. 1, pp. 40 ff.; see also Palfrey, The Antietam and Fredericks- 
burg (“The Army in the Civil War,” Vol. V; New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 
c. 1885), pp. 191 ff. The quotation from Palfrey is in ibid., p. 54. 
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of his success. As a result of his superficial personal magnetism, he 
achieved a rapid rise to prominence and high postion in the Union army 
that was denied more able men who lacked these purely external attri- 
butes. Palfrey, who knew him well, said of him, “Nobody could en- 
counter his smile and receive the grasp of his hand without being for 
some time under a potent influence . . . . and yet his presence was an 
element of weakness where ‘he was a subordinate, and was disastrous 
when he held a great command.”5 Unfortunately for McClellan, he had 
for years been subject to the charms of Burnside’s personality . Burnside, 
in fact, had been entirely separated from military service for the seven 
years before 1861, and had held a position as a minor railroad executive 
only because of “Little Mac”, who himself had been something of a tycoon 
in that field when war broke out. So one might almost say that McClel- 
lan’s right wing commander held that post more because of his person- 
ality, social graces, and reputation as a tonsorial fashion-plate than be- 
cause of his ability as a qualified leader of fighting men. 

Burnside, furthermore, was displeased at the command arrangement 
of the line along the Antietam. He was originally the right wing com- 
mander, with Hooker’s III and J. L. Reno’s IX Corps assigned to him. 
Reno had been killed at South Mountain during the early stages of the 
developing engagement, and Cox had assumed command of the Ninth. 
As the Army was placed into alignment along the Antietam on the 16th, 
“Little Mac” detached Hooker and sent the III Corps over to the right 
side of the line with Sumner. He then stationed Burnside’s reduced 
force on the left. The reasons for the tactics employed by McClellan in 
dividing the Right Wing are not clear. Palfrey states that “some quar- 
ters” believe that McClellan became irked at Burnside’s slowness in ma- 
neuvering into position on the 15th. Whether this was so or whether the 


changes resulted purely from tactical expediency, as indicated by McClel- | 


lan’s report,” did not alter the fact that Burnside was not happy with the 
situation. He probably should have assumed direct command of the IX 
Corps himself but didn’t want to appear to have been demoted from the 
command of a wing. It is traditional that a good soldier will gripe but 
will not sulk. Burnside was not a good soldier, and he sulked. 

It could not have been a chronic weakness akin to cowardice that made 
Burnside delay strong affirmative action that morning. His boldness in 
the subsequent Fredericksburg campaign refutes that theory. Rather, 
it would seem that he was simply incompetent to handle the job before 
him, and, unfortunately for the Union cause and the quick ending of the 
war, McClellan was unable or unwilling to force him to respond to orders. 


5 Palfrey, ibid., pp. 54-55. 
6 Ibid., p. 59. 
7 O.R., I, 19, pt. 1, p. 30. 
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As he waited for word from Burnside, McClellan reviewed his plan for 
the battle. First, elements of his right under Generals “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker and J. K. F. Mansfield were to move against the Confederate 
left. Sumner, now the nominal commander of the right, was to be in 
support. Burnside was thereupon to open against the Confederate right 
with part of his force. Then as the two flank movements gained success, 
he was to strike at the Southern center with Fitz Porter's V Corps and all 
remaining available forces. It was anticipated that the center would 
have been badly weakened by the powerful attack of the Union right. 
Successful operation of this plan would turn in both of Lee’s flanks under 
the weight of superior numbers and would then pulverize his center. 
McClellan believed, and Lee feared, with good reason, that the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and with it the Confederacy, was about to be annihi- 
lated. 

While the two main armies maneuvered along the Antietam on the 
15th and 16th, a side action, not included in McClellan's original plan, 
took place at Harpers Ferry some eighteen miles away. Lee, sensing an 
opportunity for a surprise coup and desiring to keep open an avenue to 
the Shenandoah Valley in case of emergency, sent Jackson to seize the 
strategic point at the convergence of the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers. 
Franklin was detached by McClellan in a tardy effort to stop Jackson but 
“Stonewall” moved too fast, and Harpers Ferry fell on the 15th with its 
garrison of 12,500 men and substantial military stores. Jackson then 
quickly returned to Lee with all of his command except A. P. Hill's di- 
vision, which remained to transact the details of the surrender? By the 
evening of the 16th, Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia was lined up along 
the Antietam some 40,000 strong,’ less Hill's Division. McClellan had 
about 87,000 in his command," but, with Franklin’s absence and that of 
certain other elements detached from the main army, there were less than 
60,000 facing the Confederates near Sharpsburg.” 

Hooker opened the battle with a probing maneuver on the afternoon 
of the 16th, but no decisive action was even attempted until dawn of the 
17th. At that time, Hooker’s artillery commenced a terrific bombard- 
ment of Jackson’s corps, which constituted the left of the main Confeder- 
ate line. Hooker attacked at 6:00 A.M. with his infantry, but the move- 
ment was not sufficiently concentrated and was repulsed. Then, at 9:00 
A.M., while Burnside pondered about the bridge, Mansfield attacked. 


McClellan’s plan outlined and criticized: Edward P. Alexander, Military Memoirs 
of a Confederate . . . (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1907), p. 250; see also 
Palfrey, op. cit., p. 59. 

Hill’s report of the Harpers Ferry and subsequent Antietam engagements is in 
O.R., I, 19, pt. 1, pp. 979 ff. 

10 Alexander puts Lee's entire army at 35,255 (op. cit., p. 245). 

1 Palfrey, op. cit., p. 69. 

12 Alexander puts the Northern troops actually engaged at 47,000 (op. cit., p. 245). 
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The Southern losses were heavy, but Jackson’s line held. Mansfield was 
fatally wounded in this action. Next, at ten-thirty, Sumner attacked the 
Confederate center commanded by Longstreet. Again the carnage was 
heavy, but again the Confederates held. While waiting for Burnside, 
McClellan was committing his forces piecemeal rather than in one grand 
action. McClellan knew that he always had been criticized by the late 
Phil Kearney for “fighting in driblets.” Kearney, incidentally, in the 
early stages of the war, was clearly the Union’s best fighting general, and 
his death at the second Bull Run had created a loss to the Army of the 
Potomac that developments along the Antietam clearly indicated had 
not been filled. “Little Mac” now would have followed Kearney’s ad- 
vice but didn’t feel he could make a general advance until Burnside 
crossed the creek. 

The “driblet” attack, however, did seriously weaken the outnumbered 
Confederates and probably would have been good enough to bring a 
climactic victory to the North if there had been any really effective action 
by the Union left. But no major offensive was undertaken in that sector 
during the entire morning. Burnside remained on the other side of the 
Antietam and worried about carrying the little stone bridge. He knew 
that the Confederate right, although seemingly topograpically strong, was 
in a highly vulnerable and undermanned position. The center of the 
line was under the command of the veteran General Robert Toombs, 
an old political war horse and orator but not much of an officer by 
Confederate standards. The good ones, Jackson, Longstreet, Hood, and 
D. H. Hill, were all engaged on the other flank — the good ones, that is 
except A. P. Hill, and he was miles away that morning while Burnside 
pondered the problem of crossing the Antietam. 

During the early morning of September 17, the Confederate right 
flank had been weakened by the withdrawal of as many troops as possible 
to aid the beleaguered left. D. R. Jones was in command, at the head 
of a “division” of about 2000 infantrymen. This force, by mid-morning, 
covered over a mile of front along the Antietam opposite Burnside’s 
corps. Toombs, with the 2d, 20th and 50th Georgia regiments, supported 
by three batteries, held the sector near the bridge.3 Toombs’ men 
numbered only about 600, but they dug in on the sloping, partially 
wooded bank in such manner as to cover the bridge effectively. The 
quarter-mile of road which paralleled the stream was the only approach 
to the bridge. Several times that morning Union infantry detachments 
moved toward the structure. Each time they were stopped by withering 
enfilade fire from the Georgia riflemen. The report of each sortie added 
to Burnside’s confusion and hesitation. That the stream was fordable 
at many nearby points does not seem to have been given serious con- 


13 Alexander, op. cit., pp. 265 ff.; see also Palfrey, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. 
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sideration by the Union General as a solution, at least during the morn- 
ing. Instead, the costly piecemeal probing demonstrations continued. 

Colonel George Crook’s brigade made the first major move against 
the bridge but got too far above it while attempting to approach unseen 
in order to gain position for a final dash."* When his error became ap- 
parent, Crook had nothing to do but seek cover and withdraw. General 
Samuel D. Sturgis then sent two brigades of his division on the same 
mission.'5 Toombs’ rifle fire, however, broke up this maneuver before it 
could be fully organized. Again Burnside apparently resigned himself 
to the situation and temporarily withheld orders for a more concerted 
blow at the bridge or for probing operations at any of the fords. Toombs 
knew that the Confederates could not hold if a substantial portion of 
Burnside’s corps tried to force a crossing at the bridge, or at any place else 
along the stream, for that matter. The old politician’s men opened up 
with everything they had at each Union demonstration, fearing that 
every sortie would be the dreaded major offensive. That offensive was 
finally to come at one o'clock in the afternoon. But one o'clock was too 
late. 

As time went by during the morning without indication of strong 
action on Burnside’s part, even though the battle was being intensely 
waged on the right, McClellan sent another aide to Burnside with verbal 
orders to hurry his crossing of the stream. Burnside dismissed this mes- 
senger with little more than a gesture. He was too busily engaged in 
watching the devastating effect of Toombs’s rifle fire on another small 
skirmishing party that he had sent along the road toward the bridge. 

McClellan’s eyes flashed when his second messenger returned to report 
“no progress” in Burnside’s sector. 

“Go back,” he snapped, “and tell General Burnside to assault that 
bridge at all hazards.” 

The aide was immediately back in the saddle, pounding down the 
Sharpsburg road. This time Burnside did not see the messenger per- 
sonally. A staff officer relayed McClellan’s latest order. A look of 
despair, and perhaps bewilderment, clouded the handsome features of 
General Burnside. He had nothing to say, however, and merely asked 
for a report on the progress of another small scouting party that had been 
sent to the bridge road to draw Confederate fire in an attempt to locate 
a vulnerable spot on the opposite bank. 

When the aide reached McClellan, the Commander of the Army of the 
Potomac was nearly beside himself. He shouted for his inspector general, 
D. B. Sacket. 


4 Palfrey, op. cit., p. 111; also see Alexander, op. cit., p. 265. (Crook’s report is in 
= i 19, pt. 1, pp. 471-72, but does not elaborate on the point of “missing” 
the bridge. ) 


15 Alexander, op. cit., p. 265 ( Sturgis’ report is in O.R., I, 19, pt. 1, pp. 443-45). 
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“Colonel Sacket, tell Burnside to take that bridge — at bayonet point, 
if necessary!” Then he added, “And stay there until my orders are exe- 
cuted.”?6 

Burnside personally had to see an officer of Sacket’s position on 
McClellan’s staff. He scarcely waited for the Colonel to recite the order 
before shouting in despair: 

“McClellan appears to think I am not trying my best to carry this 
bridge. You are the third or fourth one who has been to me this morning 
with similar orders.”"” 

There was a moment of embarrassed silence before Sacket left his 
immediate presence. Then Burnside slowly rose from his desk. 

“Send for General Cox,” he said to an aide. 

By this time it was nearly one o'clock. Now, at least, Burnside, who 
through over-caution, inability to plan operations, or some other de- 
ficiency had failed miserably to mount any kind of substantial attack, 
ordered Cox to send the 51st New York and the 51st Pennsylvania volun- 
teers from Sturgis’s divison against the bridge at double time. The charge 
was violent and bloody, costing about 500 Union casualties. Toombs 
was reinforced by two regiments just as the attack commenced but, even 
so, could not cope with a fully mounted assault. Under Cox’s direction, 
the troops of Generals Isaac Peace Rodman, Sturgis, and O. B. Willcox 
conducted a successful onslaught all along the line, by ford and bridge, 
once the spearhead had pierced Toombs’s line. By three o'clock the Con- 
federates had been swept entirely out of their positions in that sector 
of the battlefield. There is no question but that the same vigorous as- 
sault, if carried out earlier that morning, would have sealed Lee’s doom 
and probably have brought the war to a speedy end. By the time Cox 
was on the heights and moving toward Sharpsburg, much of the fury 
had been taken out of the Union attack on the Confederate left. Despite 
old Sumner’s personal heroism as he charged into the fray at the head of | 
his troops, — with his white hair and beard streaming in the breeze, false 
teeth carefully placed in his pocket, and spectacles pushed up on his 
forehead — a victory could not be achieved without the concurrent attack 
by Burnside’s flank. Thousands had fallen on both sides during the as- 
saults by the Union right. Such historic shrines as the “bloody lane,” 
where hundreds of gallant Confederates had been trapped and annihi- 
lated, had already felt the roar of battle pass over and had returned to 
grisly quietude before Burnside’s bridge was crossed that day. Many 
valiant Northern generals had already fallen, including, besides Mans- 
field, Israel B. Richardson who was mortally wounded. John Sedgwick 


16 O.R., I, 19, pt. 1, p. 63. 


17 C. E. Macartney, Little Mac; The Life of General George B. McClellan (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance & Co., [c. 19401), p. 264. 
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and Hooker were also forced out of action by wounds. Yet, even at this 
late hour, the battle could still have been won convincingly except for the 
arrival of A. P. Hill from Harper’s Ferry at three o'clock — 2 hours after 
the battle should have been over. 

It was nearly three o'clock before Burnside’s troops were in battle order 
on the other side of the Antietam. His own confusion was reflected in his 
officers and troops. Rodman’s division forded the Antietam, but Willcox, 
who was also supposed to cross at a ford, either could not locate the ford 
or misunderstood the orders and finally had to waste more precious time 
crossing Burnside’s bridge in a narrow column. Everything in fact 
seemed to militate against speed throughout Burnside’s entire command. 
As a result, time ran out on the left wing of the Union army and its dila- 
tory commander. Ambrose Powell Hill, in his red flannel shirt, leading 
five of the brigades comprising the famous Light Divison, completed 
the eighteen-mile march from Harper’s Ferry in seven hours and arrived 
on the field below Sharpsburg around three o'clock. At three-thirty, 
Burnside’s troops were at last organized and were smashing victoriously 
toward Sharpsburg when Hill struck. The latter hit the flank of the 
Union IX Corps with about 2000 men, immediately after receiving brief 
oral orders from Lee. By four o'clock, the Northern advance had been 
halted and was now engaged in frantic defensive action against the 
Confederates who, though footsore from their rapid forced march, were 
fresh to the battle, their fighting blood at fever pitch. 

Rodman was among the first of Burnside’s generals to fall. He was 
mortally wounded, and his division was smashed. O'Bryan Branch, one 
of Hill’s brigadiers, was killed in the melee. The Union losses in this 
phase of the battle, however, far exceeded those of A. P. Hill’s men. 
Burnside now frantically sent two aides to “Little Mac” for reinforce- 
ments. There was nothing available in reserve. 

McClellan, breathing heavily as he watched the turn of events, said to 
Burnside’s aides, “Tell General Burnside this is the battle of the war. 
He must hold his ground until dark at any cost.” Then he added, as 
the aides started to ride away, “Tell him if he cannot hold this ground, 
then the bridge till the last man; always the bridge. If the bridge is lost, 
all is lost.” 

As far as decisive victory was‘ concerned, all was lost before McClellan 
issued those orders. Cox who had personally led the forward elements 
of the IX Corps throughout the day was already in full retreat. Cox’s 
conduct of this phase of the battle has been criticized by some. It must 
be remembered, however, that he was Burnside’s subordinate and that 
even if he had held a free hand, it would have required a miracle to 
successfully extricate the Ninth from the disastrous situation into which 
Burnside’s delay had plunged it. The Corps was finally able to check 
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its retreat and to hold on the west bank of the Antietam as night fell. 
Nevertheless, “Little Mac’s” great chance was lost forever. The first and 
most important effect of Burnside’s delay at the bridge was definitely 
accomplished by the evening of September 17. The opportunity for de- 
cisive victory was gone. The North and the South, soldiers and civilians 
alike, were doomed to nearly three more years of war. 

The second effect of the bridge incident was now taking form in the 
mind of Ambrose E. Burnside. His utter confusion was readily appar- 
ent the next day when he did a singularly peculiar thing, an act which 
as much as anything else has been used to support the cowardice theory 
in the criticism of Burnside. It was not apparent early on the 18th 
whether Lee would press a counterattack. McClellan, understandably 
apprehensive of his left wing, sent General George W. Morell of the V 
Corps with a division under orders to wait on the east side of Burnside’s 
bridge in readiness to support Burnside. That general, however, 
promptly proceeded to pull all of his own command back across the An- 
tietam. He then sent Morell’s lone division over to the west side to 
form a first line of defense if the Confederates should attack. Lee’s 
decimated forces did not attack, however, and that was the finale of the 
battle along the Antietam. But for Burnside it was merely the begin- 
ning of a mental state that seems directly instrumental in the disaster 
that was to follow at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in December. 

In his own mind Burnside knew that his hesitancy, his unwillingness 
to expose his troops to enemy fire in bold attack, had cost victory at the 
Antietam. His withdrawal of his own men, while leaving Morell’s di- 
vision exposed on the 18th, had been commented upon unfavorably by 
his old friend, McClellan — even though that comment was not in the 
form of the rebuke that was warranted. The culmination of these events 
resulted in Burnside’s losing what little confidence he really had in his 
own ability, regardless of his outward appearance of being a tower of 
strength. He therefore determined, consciously or otherwise, that if 
given another chance, he would not make those mistakes again. A mind 
that became distorted because of inability to respond affirmatively in 
a crisis and a conscience that had seen zeal for the protection of his men 
rewarded by disaster and criticism now meshed into an almost psycho- 
pathic reaction against those demonstrations of weakness. As a result, 
there befell Burnside, the Union, and some 6000 gallant soldiers, the 
disaster of Marye’s Hill at Fredericksburg. 

No attempt will be made here to relate the details of that battle, but 
the story behind Burnside’s bridge cannot be explained from a sound 
psychological viewpoint without glancing at Marye’s Hill. The two inci- 


18 O.R., I, 19, pt. 1, p. 66. 
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dents necessarily complement each other. For reasons best explained by 
the machinations of politics in Lincoln's Cabinet at Washington, Burn- 
side, personally popular with the “powers” in the government, and, un- 
like McClellan, not a candidate for high office, found himself, contrary 
to his personal desires, in command of the Army of the Potomac at 
Fredericksburg on December 18. This was less than three months after 
the debacle at the Antietam bridge. And, this time, Burnside’s deter- 
mination not to let the same thing happen again colored his entire rea- 
soning. The Confederates held the town of Fredericksburg very lightly, 
but they were strongly entrenched on Marye’s Hill in back of the town. 
Despite unanimous opposition to his plan by his officers, Burnside 
ordered the crossing of the Rappahannock and the seizure of the town, 
to be followed by a frontal attack against the heights beyond. In direct 
contrast to his refusal to expose his troops to enemy fire at the Antietam, 
Burnside now sent them in futile wave after futile wave toward Marye’s 
Hill with pratically no cover or concealment. The Confederates, com- 
fortably and securely entrenched at the base of the hill in a sunken road, 
flanked by a stone wall which afforded a perfect breastwork, merely 
conducted an operation of slaughter. Yet Burnside kept sending his 
troops forward against this position. Not one, not two, but no less than 
six such attacks were made. Darkness alone forestalled another assault 
that day. 

As he surveyed the fields in front of Marye’s Hill after the sixth charge. 
Ambrose Burnside nearly broke down. 

“Oh those men, those men over there! I cannot get them out of my 
mind.” 

That night, his composure regained, Burnside announced that he would 
personally lead one more charge against the heights on the following 
morning. Fortunately for a few thousand soldiers, the cooler heads of 
his staff prevailed and what would have been the crowning folly in 
Burnside’s career was avoided. The battle of Fredericksburg ended 
his brief term as Army Commander, but he lived to become a rich man 
in postwar days and was honored by his compatriots by being elected 
Governor of Rhode Island. 

An historian who apparently concentrated his study upon Fredericks- 
burg and battlefields other than the Antietam has characterized Burnside 
as a “brave but an impatient leader and inclined to be somewhat reck- 
less.” It is difficult to comprehend the application of that description to 
the man who dallied at Burnside’s bridge. The ghosts of the six thousand 
men who fell before the sunken road at Marye’s Hill, however, would 
never identify the commander along the Rappahannock as the man who 
for long hours refused point-blank to sacrifice a few hundred men in 
order to cross the Antietam and win the war. It is in the field of psy- 
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chology — or perhaps psychiatry — that the explanation can be found 
for basing the almost wanton recklessness at Fredericksburg upon the 
failure arising from too much caution at Sharpsburg. 

The third effect of Burnside’s delay at the bridge was of considerably 

less historical moment than the others, but it lends a human interest 
touch that is pleasant to consider after wallowing in the blood of the 
Antietam and Fredericksburg. It started several years earlier in Wash- 
ington. McClellan, then a captain, was an ardent admirer of a Washing- 
ton belle named Nellie Marcy. “Little Mac” was not-the only suitor of 
this charming girl. Her father was a veteran regular army colonel, 
thus making Nellie an “army brat” in the vernacular of West Point 
alumni. It is said that she was the object of devotion of young officers 
in army posts from coast to coast. Among McClellan’s chief rivals for 
Nellie’s hand around 1856 and 1857 was his former West Point room- 
mate, the handsome A. P. Hill, then a junior officer stationed in Wash- 
ington and attached to the Coast Survey office, which was under the 
jurisdiction of the Army. Unfortunately for Hill, however, Colonel Marcy 
was ambitious for his daughter and very frankly urged her to marry to 
a position of greater substance than was to be found in the peacetime 
Army. Apparently taking his cue from the Colonel, McClellan resigned 
from the Army in 1857 to devote his time to a railroad career, the founda- 
tion for which had already been laid while he was on active duty in the 
West, where the railroads were beginning their greatest period of ex- 
pansion. Hill remained in contention as a suitor for a while, but, in 1859, 
Nellie became engaged to the up-and-coming railroad executive. In 186v, 
just before the war, they were married. 
_ Burnside had played a part in the romantic rivalry between McClellan 
and Hill. He had been one of their classmates at West Point, and the 
friendship of the three had continued long after their graduation. Burn- 
side, however, had become much closer to “Little Mac” as the years went 
by. He became a most ardent supporter of McClellan in the latter’s 
courtship of Nellie, and his personality, always so pleasing to the ladies, 
undoubtedly was instrumental in the defeat of Powell Hill’s cause. 

Had McClellan won a decisive victory at the Antietam, he would have 
become the great figure of the war and very likely would have been the 
next President. Even as events turned out, it might be noted, he lost the 
Presidency by a comparatively small popular vote in 1864. Despite the 
inconclusiveness of the battle of the Antietam, Lincoln met McClellan 
in the field the first week of October, shortly after Lee broke off hostili- 
ties by withdrawing to Virginia, and is said to have made this monu- 
mental remark to “Little Mac”: 
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“General, you have saved the country. You must remain in command 
and carry us through to the end.”!9 

Offical words of commendation in those days, as in later years, were 
often the kiss of death. The President went back to Washington and 
talked things over with his Cabinet and political advisors. Two facts 
then became apparent. The first was that, even though Lee's invasion 
had been repulsed, the battle of the Antietam had been far from a great 
Union triumph, and the war stood just where it had when Lee first 
marched into Maryland. The second, and more important politically, 
was that McClellan had great national popularity, even without a great 
victory. In fact, in some Washington circles, it was agreed that politi- 
cally it was just as well that things hadn’t gone better along the Antietam. 
Events culminated on November 7th when McClellan was relieved of his 
command and the reluctant Burnside succeeded his old friend. 

It is quite obvious that this unceremonious dumping of “Little Mac” 
would have been impossible if A. P. Hill had not arrived to save the 
day for Lee on September 17. Hill’s dramatic tide-turning arrival mani- 
festly snapped off McClellan’s career before it had reached its zenith and 
soon sent him home to civilian life, politics, and Nellie. Some wags of 
the day, therefore, said that A. P. Hill proved himself the better man in 
the final analysis, by sending his successful rival in amour limping back 
to the little lady. But it should not be forgotten that without Ambrose 
E. Burnside and his bridge, Hill would have been hours late and could 
only have arrived to join in the surrender that was now deferred until 
1865. Probably the farthest thing from Burnside’s mind that morning, as 
he gloomily stared down from the heights above the Antietam, was the 
old rivalry of his cadet classmates for Nellie Marcy. Nevertheless, he 
wrote the denouement to the story when he waited those five fatal hours. 
He ruined his dearest friend’s military career, but he set the stage for 
McClellan’s safe return to his home, bride, and a comparatively long and 
happy life thereafter. On the other hand, the Kentucky girl whom A. P. 
Hill finally did marry became a young widow in the dying hours of the 
Confederacy, when that gallant Virginia gentleman was shot down in 


action near Petersburg, just a few days before the surrender at Appomat- 
tox Court House. 


. 


19 Macartney, op. cit., p. 284, as cited in H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad, 
George B. McClellan; the Man Who Saved the Union (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1941), p. 216. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


I HAVE JUST READ YOURS OF THE 19TH INSTANT, addressed to myself through 
the “New York Tribune.” 


If there be in it any statements or assumptions of fact which I may 
know to be erroneous, I do not now and here controvert them. 


If there be in it any inferences which I may believe to be falsely drawn, 
I do not now and here argue against them. 


If there be perceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive 
it, in deference to an old friend whose heart I have always supposed to be 
right. 


As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing,” as you say, I have not meant to 
leave any one in doubt. I would save the Union. I would save it in the 
shortest way under the Constitution. 


The sooner the national authority can be restored, the nearer the Union 
will be,—the Union as it was. : 


If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. 


If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. 


MY PARAMOUNT OBJECT IN THIS STRUGGLE IS TO SAVE 
THE UNION, AND NOT EITHER TO SAVE OR TO DESTROY 
SLAVERY. 


If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; if I 
could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it 
_by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. 


What I do about slavery and the coloured race, I do because I believe 
it helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not 
believe it would help to save the Union. 


I shall do less whenever I shall believe that what I am doing hurts the 
cause; and I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing more will help 
the cause. 


I shall try to correct errors where shown to be errors, and I shall adopt 
new views as fast as they shall appear to be true views. 


I have here stated my purpose according to my views of official duty, 
and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish that all 
men everywhere could be free. 

Abraham Lincoln to Horace Greeley 
August 22, 1862. 
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A Theory of 
Confederate Finance 


RALPH LOUIS ANDREANO 


THE STORY OF THE CONFEDERACY’S financial experience has been told and 
retold by many able students, but only recently the variables of economic 
activity at work in the Confederacy have been re-examined.’ Yet the in- 
ternal disintegration that accompanied treasury policy is not fully ex- 
plained by neat and compact statistical tables? The Confederacy had to 
organize a currency system and finance a war. The Treasury had to 
evolve financial media and convince the public that it would stand be- 
hind its policy. More important, the Treasury had to convince every 
citizen that he was intimately connected with the success or failure of 
treasury policy. In short, if treasury policy was to succeed, it had to 
consider public confidence as its basic starting point and foundation.* 


1 Ernest A. Smith, The History of the Confederate Treasury (Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Press of Harrisburg Publishing Co., 1901); James L. Sellers, “An Interpretation of 
Civil War Finance,” American Historical Review, XXX (1925), 282-97; Richard 
C. Todd, Confederate Finance (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1954); 
John C. Schwab, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865; A Financial and 
Industrial History of the South during the Civil War (New York: C. Scribner's 
Sons, 1901); Eugene Lerner, “The Monetary and Fiscal Programs of the Con- 
federate Government,” Journal of Political Economy, LXII (1954), 506-22. Also 
his “Money, Prices, and Wages imthe Confederacy,” ibid., LXIII (1955), 20-40. 
The most recent and perceptive work on internal economic disintegration in the 
Confederacy is that of Frank E. Vandiver. See his Ploughshares into Swords; 
Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1952) and Rebel Brass; The Confederate Command System (to be published De- 
cember 2 by Louisiana State University). I am indebted to Dr. Vandiver, The Rice 
Institute, who made available a manuscript copy of the latter work and offered 
many suggestions which proved helpful in preparing this article. 

Public confidence” is used throughout this paper to mean voluntary acceptance 
of treasury obligations anticipated as adequate to fulfill everyday transactions 
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The Confederate Secretary of the Treasury, Christopher G. Memmin- 
ger, was dimly aware of the importance of mobilizing public support for 
treasury policy. He formulated public policy, however, as though the 
public were composed of bankers, large-scale merchants, and planters, 
and for the most part ignored the less wealthy elements of Confederate 
society. Memminger also confused public confidence with economic 
gain. He viewed the Confederate public as rational, calculating 
economic beings — a correct view as far as bankers and merchants were 
concerned. However, the bulk of Confederate citizenry was — at least in 
an economic sense — irrational, emotional, and non-calculating. Public 
confidence required fluid as well as stable currency, and the form or 
authority of the public debt was a lesser concern to the people than was 
the problem of means to buy the next day’s meal. 

Treasury policy was characterized by loans, for even the prodigious 
issues of treasury notes amounted to forced loans.’ The Specie Loan of 


either in the present or immediate future. Policies designed to maintain public 
confidence in monetary values during wartime have varied over the years. Mone- 
tary theorists have had methodological differences but agree that it is necessary 
to preserve public faith in the future value of money as a condition precedent to 
successful wartime resource mobilization. See J. K. Galbraith, “The Disequilib- 
rium System,” American Economic Review, XXXVII (1947), 287-302; Henry H. 
Villard, “Monetary Theory,” in A Survey of Contemporary Economics (Howard 
S. Ellis, ed., Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 1948), pp. 337-39. 

Memminger reasoned, for example, that making treasury notes fundable and 
transferable into government bonds would deter inflation and stabilize currency. 
A rational public would immediately see the gain to be made by exchanging 
treasury notes for bonds. Interest payments and better long-term security were, 
Memminger believed, proper inducements for such an exchange. While treasury 
(non-interest) notes circulated, the public’s desire for currency would be ful- 
filled. After the notes were funded, they could then be reissued. The amount 
of new notes to be issued would be decreased, and the value of other treasury 
notes stabilized in the public mind. These results were never attained, how- 
ever, since the marketability of government bonds proved limited. And in 
any event the public was reluctant to trade notes that might be used for every- 
day transactions for long-term bonds. See Memminger to James K. Sass, July 
30, 1862, and to George A. Trenholm, April 24, 1863 in Raphael P. Thian, comp., 
“Correspondence of the Treasury Department of the Confederate States of 
America, 1861-65” (MSS in Treasure Room, Duke University Library, Durham, 
N.C.), Pt. IV, App. IV, pp. 301, 394, hereinafter cited as Thian; also John B. 
Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital (2 vols.; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1866), II, 396. 

Taxation and duties on foreign trade were the revenue counterparts of the 
Treasury’s loan policy. Neither was ever effective in curtailing purchasing 
power or price and currency inflation. In the final analysis treasury policy 
rested upon what could be accomplished with loans of one variety or another and 
upon the public’s acceptance of the myriad of treasury notes and credit obliga- 
tions. In all fairness to Memminger, however, it should be pointed out that he 
did see the implicit danger of a cheap money policy and the usefulness of a strong 
tax policy in lessening the possibility of inflation. Henry D. Capers, The Life 
and Times of C. G. Memminger (Richmond: Everett Waddey Co., 1893), pp. 
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1861 was the first large-scale government effort. Placing the loan was a 
disappointing experience, however, and as an exercise in rallying public 
—not banking — support for government credit, the loan was a failure.® 
This was the Treasury's first, and consequently all-important, financial 
experience with the public. But the loan was focused upon banking and 
commercial interests? and the mass of Confederate citizens was ignored.® 


Similar short-sightedness characterized the Treasury's policy of produce 


loans directed towards the planters.® Although subscriptions were high 
at first, by the end of 1863 the produce loans had run their course. Ex- 
perience with these loans — arbitrarily administered and backed by 


Co 





417-48, for Memminger’s reports of the Treasury to President Davis and the 
Congress; also Memminger to G. A. Trenholm, February 17, May 26, 1862, 
Thian, pp. 265-66, 301; and Memminger to Trenholm, April 24, 1863, ibid., p. 
444. 

Edward Frost to Memminger, April 1, 2, 3, 4, 1861, Thian, pp. 38-42; Mem- 
minger to Trenholm, May 28, June 3, 6, 1861, ibid., pp. 94-95. This series of 
letters records the process involved in placing the loan and the difficulties en- 
countered in South Carolina. Also see Memminger’s report of the Treasury, 
November 20, 1861, in Capers, op. cit., pp. 422-27; and John C. Schwab, “The 
Finances of the Confederacy,” Political Science Quarterly, VII (1892), 38-56. 
The distribution of subscriptions to the Specie Loan was as follows: New 
Orleans, two-fifths; South Carolina, slightly more than one-fifth, most of which 
were sold in Charleston; and Georgia, Virginia and Alabama, combined, less 
than two-fifths; The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1880-1901). 

Subscriptions to this loan had to be made with specie. But by the middle of 
1861 most Confederate banks had suspended individual specie payments — a 
rather crude jolt to public faith in money and banking matters. Consequently, as 
far as the public was concerned, there were institutional limitations working upon 
their patriotism. Quantitatively this loan was a success, and with the Erlanger 
Loan of 1863 and the unused Richmond Loan of 1865, constituted the bulk of 
the Treasury's supply of specie. For an account of the Specie Loan’s history, see 
Schwab, Confederate States of America, op. cit., pp. 6 ff., 124 ff. A detailed 
account of the Erlanger Loan may be found in Schwab, “The Confederate Foreign 
Loan: An Episode in the Financial History of the Civil War,” Yale Review, I 
(1892), 175-86. For the Richmond Loan, see Todd, op. cit., pp. 81-82. The 
subsequent history of the Treasury Department is in Micajah H. Clark, “The 
Last Days of the Confederate Treasury and What Became of Its Specie,” South- 
ern Historical Society Papers, IX (1881), 542-56; also “Last Gold of the Con- 
federacy; Letters of Lewis Shepherd, W. E. R. Byrne, and Joseph M. Brown 
(sic],” ibid., XXXIX (1914), 23-80. 

The produce loans had a twofoll purpose: to obtain much needed supplies for 
the government at a minimum of cost and to serve as a means of etting the 
planters to accept government credit obligations. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that a produce loan is inflationary. If long-term government credit is 
exchanged for immediate or future produce that is then withdrawn from open 
market, the ratio of available goods to the stock of money is widened, and 
increases in the prices of goods — in the absence of allocative controls — must 
follow. This is, in fact, the effect the produce loans had in the Confederacy. 
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government securities of tenuous value — intensified public distrust in 
treasury policy. The planters complained of insufficient government 
prices and sagging incomes, and the rest of the public demanded that 
planters should not receive special treatment, either with or without of- 
ficial sanction.” In any case, the produce loans — though primarily de- 
signed for planters — affected the whole public and thereby shook the 
very foundations of government credit. 

By the end of 1862 Memminger had necessarily adopted a cheap 
money policy, and what later occurred to real output and prices is well- 
known.!! Interest-bearing treasury notes and a variety of refunding 
schemes, which Memminger hoped would act as a sedative upon cur- 
rency values, failed to arrest inflation and, in fact, undermined public 
confidence in treasury policy.” 

Memminger believed that interest-bearing treasury notes, if issued in 
small denominations, would appeal to people with small sums of money 
to invest. Two issues were authorized: the first in 1861 at 3.65 per cent, 
and the second in 1862 at 7.30 per cent. These issues, and later the 6 per 
cent call certificates,* were the only instances in which Memminger 


10 In the initial stages of the produce loans, there was considerable pressure upon 
Memminger to use treasury notes to purchase a planter’s entire crop. (Memminger 
to Trenholm, June 6, 18, 1861, Thian, pp. 95, 111; to Charles T. Lowndes, June 
20, 1861, ibid., pp. 117-18; to C. L. Dubuisson, October 3, 1861, ibid., p. 196). 
The planters had been hard hit by the war. The blockade and the depreciation 
of cotton prices at home, among other things, reduced planters’ incomes. Mem- 
minger was aware of their depressed position but did not believe it called for 
special treasury action. If the planters needed help, he said, the local banks and 
merchant houses should grant them loans and credits. (“Memorandum to the 
Commissioners Appointed to Receive Subscriptions to the Produce Loan,” 
October 15, 1861, ibid., pp. 213-15.) On this point Memminger was out of 
touch with economic reality. Bankers and merchants were in a mood of credit 
contraction not expansion. The planter was considered a poor risk. (Lerner, 
“Money, Prices, and Wages,” loc. cit., pp. 21-22.) It is conceivable that an 
outright purchase of crops would have favorably affected planter incomes and 
— at least in a local sense — investment in government securities. 

Lerner, op. cit. Lerner’s is the best available work on prices and real output in the 
Confederacy. His price indices, however, ought to be taken with qualifications 
since they include many products that were entirely unavailable in the Con- 
federacy at any price. 

Congress was reluctant to authorize interest-bearing notes. Instead it preferred 
non-interest notes, possibly because of the immediate ease by which this policy met 
mounting government expenditures. Later in the war the apparent “scarcity” of 
money and the public “demand” for it may have explained congressional aversion 
to “investment-grade” treasury notes. As far as Memminger was concerned, 
however, non-interest notes, or their many varieties issued after 1862, were never 
more than a temporary expedient. Memminger’s concern with interest-bearing 
notes is far more important to his over-all policy. 

Six per cent, twenty-year certificates were first authorized in December, 1861. 
Later, their maturity date was deceased by one-half and their interest reduced to 
4 per cent. Ultimately they were made government bonds. Memminger to 
oe K. Sass, July 30, 1862, Thian, p. 494; to Trenholm, April 24, 1868, ibid., 
p. 444. 
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wavered from his limited view of the Confederate public. What he 
hoped for, however, was never accomplished. Confused over trying to 
make these notes as “attractive” an investment as treasury bonds, he er- 
roneously reasoned that the public would readily calculate the relative 
advantages of both. Memminger believed that the notes would be saved 
and would not be circulated. But if they did circulate, their refunda- 
bility in bonds would check redundancy." Since the funded notes would 
be reissued, the ammount of new notes issued would be decreased. This, 
Memminger reasoned, would give value to other treasury notes and 
generally enhance government credit. The notes were not saved, how- 
ever, but circulated freely, and were given up only when they became 
worthless. 

By the end of 1864, some leaders of the Confederacy recognized the 
damage that piecemeal expedients and misdirected treasury policy had 
worked upon the public mind. The value of the currency, one contem- 
porary argued, had a critical and sensitive relationship to confidence in 
the issuing authority. Any measure that disturbed this confidence should 
be avoided.® Many influential Confederates immediately perceived that 
the Refunding Act of 1864” was an outright repudiation of government 
obligations.* In fact, all the refunding acts’® — but notably, that of 1864 
which erased one-third of the currency” — however partriotically in- 
tended, implanted fear and distrust in the public mind.” The 1864 act 
did not fool the people. Clearly the government had admitted itself 
bankrupt and repudiated its obligations. And this repudiation “crept 
like an all-pervading poison into the minds of the people. . . ."* How 
could the public have confidence in any new form of government credit 
that rested upon the same repudiated support and pledges of the last? 


14 Memminger to Trenholm, May 26, 1862, ibid., p. 301. 

15 Schwab, Confederate States of America, op. cit., pp. 9, 11, and Todd, op. cit., pp. 
104-5, for an account of these issues. 

16 Trenholm to Capt. W. H. Gray, October 13, 1864, Thian, p. 785. 

17 Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America . . . (Richmond: R. M. 
Smith, 1864), pp. 205-8. 

18 Trenholm to G. H. Shipp, October 4, 1864, Thian, p. 778. Also for more specific 

instances of this view, see Trenholm to T. L. Bayne, December 10, 1864, ibid., 

p- 810; to T. D. Wagner, January 10, 1865, ibid., p. 825; to J. W. Clapp, Septem- 

ber 1, 1864, ibid., pp. 770-71. , 

The Congress also passed modified refunding acts in 1862 and 1863. Statutes of 

the Confederate States, op. cit., pp. 87, 99-102. 

This act compelled those who held treasury notes to fund them into 4 per cent 

twenty-year bonds or to trade them for new notes at the rate of $3.00 of old for 

$2.00 of new. Issues of all old and previous notes were superseded by a new 

authorization of notes. Severe penalties and strictures and, in effect, what 

— to a tax on holding money, were provided for noncompliance with the 

act. 

Trenholm to M. L. Bonham, August 5, 1864, Thian, pp. 712-14; to G. H. Shipp, 

October 11, 1864, ibid., p. 778. 

Trenholm to Bonham, August 5, 1864, ibid., p. 714. 
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The appointment of George Alfred Trenholm to succeed Memminger 
as Treasury Secretary in July, 1864, gave official recognition to the 
breach in public confidence and treasury policy. Inflation was well 
out of hand by this time, but Trenholm seemed optimistic and unper- 
turbed; for him the situation was not hopeless. He saw the real cause 
for treasury failure in a lethargic, disappointed, and distrusting public. 
The public had lost confidence in the government, and this was the pri- 
mary cause of inflation. If public confidence in the Treasury could be 
restored, the first and most important step toward financial recovery 
would be made. The Congress — which shared no small part in shaking 
public confidence — should, Trenholm wrote, be 


“encouraged and supported by the public declaration of our people, expressive 
of their own resolute will to foster the credit of the Government . . . and 
support [its] Treasury.” 


Bankers should put their surplus at the disposal of the Treasury. 
Planters and merchants should do likewise ‘with their surplus produce, 
their facilities, and excess monetary reserves.* But every man had to 
understand that he was the debtor for his share of the national debt. 
If the public understood this, they would be vitally concerned in “pur- 
chasing and holding the bonds that thus constitute a charge upon their 
estate[s].”*5 If the people gave all that was asked of them even without 
“compensation,” they would give no more than their surplus and be no 
poorer for the gift. Consequently, how could the public’s condition be 
“made worse by receiving the money and bonds of the Government in 
place of receiving nothing.”** In short, what Trenholm said was that 
the Confederate Treasury was the “people's” Treasury. With their un- 
qualified support it must succeed. Without it, it was doomed to failure. 

Trenholm apparently did not realize that the situation was beyond 
repair, that the tremendous drain of Confederate resources and the ac- 
cumulated debris of four years of financial expedients were more than 
words alone could reverse. Furthermore, by the time Trenholm be- 
came Secretary, the basic policy lines of the Treasury had been formu- 
lated, and it would have been difficult to change policy without a great 
deal of confusion. Trenholm’s course, consequently, was inevitably set, 


and his short year as Secretary did not alter the declining stature of the 
Confederate Treasury. 


33 Ibid., p. 718. 
% Trenholm to W. Y. Leitch, July 26, August 1, 1864, ibid., pp. 698-99, 704; to 
T. S. Metcalf, July 20, 1864, ibid., p. 694; to H. O. Brewer and oy 
20, 1864, ibid., p. 694; to Daniel Ravenel, October 15, 1864, ibid., p. 785; to 
F. S. Lyon, February 22, 1865, ibid., p. 853. 

Trenholm to “Commissioners of Prices,” September 8, 1864, ibid., p. 756. And 
see Trenholm to Bonham, August 5, 1864, ibid., p. 714; to John Gill Shorter, 
September 12, 1864, ibid., pp. 763-64. 

2 Trenholm to Bonham, August 5, 1864, ibid., p. 714. 
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It would be needless to survey the whole range of treasury policy 
merely to demonstrate its failure. But if the contentions of this article are 
correct, treasury policy failed in theory as well as in fact. Vital treasury 
loans were not designed to appeal to the great mass of Confederate citi- 
zens. The Specie Loan, the produce loans, even with cotton as a 
basis for foreign credit, irritated the general public to obtain planter, 
merchant, and banking support.27_ And even the latter groups were not 
confident that treasury policy was following the proper course. 

Interest-bearing notes were issued without imagination. Their appeal 
was solely on the basis of maturity dates and interest payments, but the 
public wanted flour and pork more than an investment portfolio. As the 
year 1861 closed, experience with these issues, and treasury policy in 
general, made the public uneasy. By the end of 1864 this uneasiness had 
degenerated into outright distrust of the Treasury.% Add to this the re- 
funding acts and the picture of a nation devoid of faith in its Treasury 
policy is complete.” Policy needed to be formulated imaginatively; in- 
stead, it was hopelessly dull and unappealing. Indeed, Memminger’s 
own personality may have done as much damage to the Treasury as did 
his policies. 

Neither Memminger nor Congress strengthened the natural alliance 
that exists between a people and their treasury. Even before the Con- 
federacy was born, several generations of Southerners had had unhappy 
experiences in financial matters.*° This was the heritage of the Confed- 


27 Memminger, “Review of Financial Measures of the Provisional Government,” 


March 14, 1862, in Capers, op. cit., pp. 429-37. At best, planters, bankers, and 
merchants comprised a small percentage of the Confederacy’s total white popula- 
tion; Population of the United States in 1860; Compiled from the Original Returns 
of the Eighth Census (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1864), pp. 
656-80; and Frank L. Owsley, Plain Folk of the Old South (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1949), pp. 150-229. 

Throughout the war the monetary and fiscal policies of the respective states, on 
the whole, adversely affected public confidence in treasury policy. This is a 
problem worthy of separate treatment. Some indication of the effects of state 
policy may be found in James W. Silver’s “Propaganda in the Confederacy,” 
Journal of Southern History, XI (1945), 487-503. 

Jefferson Davis possibly recognized this a quarter of a century later. He wrote 
that “the chief difficulty apprehended in connection with our finances up to 
the close of the war resulted from the depreciation of our Treasury notes, the in- 
evitable consequence of their increasing redundancy and the diminishing confi- 
dence of their ultimate redemption.” A Short History of the Confederate States 
of America (New York: Belford Co., 1890), p. 123. 

Factors and planters were historically at issue; see Ralph W. Haskins, “Planter 
and Cotton Factor in the Old South; Some Areas of Friction,” Agricultural His- 
tory, XXIX (1955), 1-14. By 1860 every Southern state had a public debt 
ranging from one to twenty million dollars; see Emory Q. Hawk, Economic 
History of the South (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934), pp. 229-382. After 
Lincoln was elected, bank loans were contracted, specie payments suspended, 
and merchant credit tightened in most Southern states; see Charles Ramsdell, 


Behind the Lines in the Southern C. ‘ederacy (Baton Rouge: Louisiana Stat 
University Press, 1944), pp. 10-11. - , ° 






erate Treasury. But it is clear that treasury policy did not enhance, but 
instead continued to destroy, public confidence in monetary matters.*! 
Trenholm correctly diagnosed the Treasury's disease, but at such a late 
date, that any prescription would have proven ineffectual. In the end 
Confederate treasury policy failed for want of public confidence. 


31 For the final collapse of public confidence in other than financial matters, see 
Vandiver and Ramsdell, op. cit., and Charles H. Wesley, The Collapse of the Con- 


federacy (Washington: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1937), esp. pp. 47-51, 
74-83. 


WEST POINTERS IN THE TWO ARMIES 


FROM A LIST. . . of the West-Point graduates who are officers in the armies 
of the United States and confederate States, it appears that there are in 
the United States army seventeen major-generals and twenty-four briga- 
dier-generals; in the confederate States army, five generals (besides A. S. 
Johnson, killed at Shiloh,), eighteen major-generals, forty-one brigadier- 
generals. From this list, which ends with 1848, it appears that we have 
sixty-four generals from West-Point in our army, while the United States 
have but forty-one. It was no idle or unmeaning boast of President Davis 
that he had pick and choice of the officers of the old army .... 

Mobile Evening News, September 22, 1862. 
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Civil War Comes to Delaware 


HAROLD HANCOCK 


AS A BORDER STATE, DELAWARE faced a difficult period of adjustment in 
the months before the Civil War. While there was never any real 
danger of the state seceding, there was abundant pro-Southern feeling 
and a possibility that armed conflict might break out between friends 
of the North and South. For many reasons it is interesting to examine 
the political tensions in Delaware during this disturbed period. 
Delaware contains three counties: New Castle, Kent, and Sussex. New 
Castle County in 1860 was noted for its numerous industries, good farm 
land, and leadership in cultural activities. The alien and free negro 
population was large, and slaves few. Wilmington, the only city in the 
state, lay within its borders. In many ways it resembled adjacent sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania. On the other hand, Kent and Sussex counties 
were unprogressive rural communities, steeped in tradition and isolated to 
a large extent from the outside world. A railroad the length of the state, 
which was completed in 1860, had done little as yet to bring changes in 
Delaware life. Incomes were low, educational facilities poor, and aliens 
almost nonexistent. The people in lower Delaware had much in common 
with the inhabitants of the nearby Eastern Shore of Maryland.’ 
Breckinridge electors carried the state in 1860; trailing far behind were 
the Constitutional Unionists, Republicans, and Douglas nominees. The 
Republicans had attempted to make the tariff the principal issue, but 
the Democrats had convinced Delawareans that the Republicans were 


1 This article is based largely upon the dissertation of Harold Hancock, “The 
Political History of Delaware during the Civil War,” which was written at Ohio 
State University under the direction of Dr. H. H. Simms. The agricultural and 
— background of the state are analyzed in detail in Chap. I, “Delaware in 
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the enemies of slavery, the believers in negro equality, and the dissolv- 
ers of the Union, and so the result was never in doubt. The Republi- 
cans, Constitutional Unionists, and local People’s Party, which had first 
appeared in opposition to the Democrats in 1858, successfully combined 
to elect Delaware's only national Representative and to win control of 
the state House of Representatives. The Democrats elected a majority 
of the Senate and won other state offices.” 

In the winter of 1860 the Delaware press unanimously opposed seces- 
sion and looked forward to a peaceful solution of the political crisis. The 
Republican, a People’s Party organ, pointed out in an editorial that the 
best chance of redress for the South lay within the Union. The Demo- 
cratic Gazette saw “the real cause of the secession movement” in the ha- 
tred of the South stirred up by the Republicans but pleaded with its 
Southern friends to wait and see what Lincoln did before acting. To 
stay the course of “madness,” it suggested, “Let the Northern states re- 
peal their nullification laws — let them dare to be just to the South and 
say to them, thou art my brother — the protection of my house shall be 
alike the care of our government.” Editors of other Delaware news- 
papers for one reason or another expressed opposition to secession.’ 

Many persons looked to Delaware's senators for political guidance. 
Senator James A. Bayard wrote his son from Washington in December, 
1860, that the cotton states would soon secede, that he favored the Crit- 
tenden resolutions, and that a convention of all the states might possibly 
save the Union. In a public letter he suggested that a national conven- 
tion be called to adjust differences; if separation did unhappily occur, 
such a gathering might arrange for peaceful severance. He predicted 
that if war occurred, neither side would be able to defeat the other and 
that exhaustion would eventually create two separate nations. At the 
opening of Congress, Senator Willard Saulsbury made some remarks 
which were applauded in the galleries. He said in part: “My state having 
been the first to adopt the Constitution will be the last to do any act or 
countenance any act calculated to lead to the separation of the States 
of this glorious Union.”5 

The trend of events in South Carolina alarmed many Delawareans. 
Captain Samuel Francis du Pont thought that the withdrawal of South 
Carolina would demonstrate that the Union was a failure; yet he be- 


Ibid., pp. 73-77. 

Wilmington Republican, November 22, 1860, January 3, 1861; Wilmington Ga- 
zette, November 20, 27, 1860. 

James A. Bayard to Thomas F. Bayard, December 4, 1860, Bayard Papers (Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.); James A. Bayard to 


— R. Riddle, December 21, 1860, in Wilmington Gazette, December 28, 


Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 14. 
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lieved that coercion would create a southern Confederacy and eventually 
a civil war.6 A Republican diarist of Wilmington felt that the crisis had 
arrived “at the worst possible time, as the President himself seems to 
be among the traitors." “Everybody and his wife and children talk of 
nothing so much as secession, and since the stepping out of South Caro- 
lina they talk more,” a shoe advertisement in a Wilmington newspaper 
declared on Christmas Day, but it pointed out that such conversation 
was only a nine-day wonder and not as lasting as Birnie’s shoes.* 

A public meeting was organized in Wilmington in December by friends 
of the Union to consider the crisis. Above the speakers’ stand a trans- 
parency read: “Compromise is peculiarly appropriate between citizens of 
a Republic as between members of a family, for whatever is conceded is 
conceded to our brethren.” Practically every speaker pleaded for a 
peaceful termination of the difficulties between South and North. In 
an interesting letter to the chairman of the meeting, Senator Saulsbury 
deplored the possibility of secession, but suggested that as an alternative 
Delaware might join the conservative central states in a confederacy. 
Resolutions declared “that the great purpose before ALL national and 
state authorities and individuals should be that of conciliation” and urged 
Congressmen from the state to cooperate in any endeavor to save the 
Union. Undoubtedly the sentiments of the meeting reflected the opinion 
of the great majority of Delawareans.® 

Economic difficulties accompanied the concern over secession. Dela- 
ware banks suspended specie payment, cotton factories in New Castle 
County ceased operations, and much unemployment occurred. Although 
prosperity was the rule among citizens of Wilmington and want the ex- 
ception, probably most residents agreed that Christmas Day was “the 
most gloomy one perhaps our country has seen since the dark days at 
Valley Forge.” 

Hope that the legislature in its January session would furnish guidance 
in the crisis was doomed to disappointment. Political leadership was 
confused, crosscurrents from the campaign persisted, and members of 
parties were shifting allegiance. The Democratic Governor of Delaware 
in 1861 was William Burton of Sussex County; he had been elected for 
a four-year term in 1858. Eleven members of the People’s Party and 


6 Samuel Francis du Pont to Henry Winter Davis, November 16, 1860, S. F. du 
Pont Papers (Longwood Foundation, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania). 

Anna Ferris Diary, December 14, 1860, Ferris Papers (Friends’ Historical Society, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania ). 

Wilmington Gazette, December 25, 1860. 

Ibid., December 14, 18, 1860; Wilmington Republican, December 20, 1860. 
Ibid., December 17, 27, 1860; Wilmington Gazette, December 7, 17, 1860; Isaac 
Starr to J. P. Gillis, December 28, 1860, Gillis Papers (Manuscripts Division, His- 
torical Society of Delaware, Wilmington). 
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ten Democrats composed the House of Representatives, and five Demo- 
crats and four members of the People’s Party the Senate. No one in 
either house was particularly outstanding, and leadership came from 
the outside. 

Governor Thomas Hicks of Maryland wrote to Governor William 
Burton in January and suggested the formation of a central confederacy 
if the Union became divided. In reply, Burton asserted that he was not 
sure where Delaware would stand in the crisis. While most of the com- 
mercial relations of Delaware were with the North, “a majority of 
our citizens, if not in all three of our Counties, at least in the two lower 
ones, sympathize with the South.” He did not know whether sympathy 
or economic interest would govern the action of the residents if a state 
convention should be called.™ 

Commissioners from three Southern states appeared in Dover during 
the legislative session. Judge Henry Dickinson of Mississippi addressed 
the General Assembly, explained the stand of the South, and asserted at 
the end of his speech that he had found “brothers with brotherly hearts 
in Delaware” and that “a similarity of grievance of feeling and hope of 
redress made them so.” After discussion the two houses immediately and 
unanimously passed a resolution, which expressed “unqualified disap- 
proval” of secession. From Washington, Dickinson and a friend sent a 
significant telegram to the governor of Mississippi: 


The Governor, officers of State, and six-sevenths of the people of Delaware 
are cordially with Mississippi in the Southern cause. The present Legislature 
opposed to immediate secession. The people will demand a convention and 
Delaware will co-operate with Mississippi. 

Henry Dickinson. 

Alex R. Wootten. 
Mr. Wootten is attorney-general of the State of Delaware. Dickinson. 


Representative David Clopton of Alabama also visited the capital and 
wrote to the governor of his state that the people of Delaware were op- 
posed to the dissolution of the Union, but that “a large majority” would 
stand with the South if the Union were dissolved. A commissioner from 
Georgia visited Dover in February and reported to his governor that the 





1 Walter A. Powell, A History of Delaware (Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, c.1928, 252-53; “Civil War Governor’s Answer to Maryland Secessionist 
Spiked Central Confederacy,” Wilmington Sunday Star, November 5, 1938. 

12 Journal of the Senate of the State of Delaware, 1861 (Dover, 1861), p. 44; 
Wilmington Gazette, January 8, 1861; Henry Dickinson to Governor John J. 
Pettus, —— 5, 1861, in The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. IV, Vol. 1, p- 22, Hereinafter cited as O.R., 
followed by the series number in roman numerals, the volume number in arabic 
numerals, the part number (if any), and the page as O.R., IV, 1, p. 22. 
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majority of the people sympathized with the South and that “whenever 
Virginia and Maryland shall withdraw from the Union, Delaware would 
follow in their footsteps.” 

Throughout January and February Delawareans looked to the Crit- 
tenden proposals and the conference proposed by Virginia to save the 
Union. The General Assembly passed resolutions, which were declared 
to reflect the will of a large majority of the inhabitants, instructing 
Delaware congressmen to advocate the Crittenden proposals or any other 
fair proposition of reconciliation. The only member of the legislature 
who voted in opposition to the Crittenden plan was hanged in effigy in 
New Castle County and threatened with tar and feathers. In the Sen- 
ate, James A. Bayard introduced a petition from 125 residents of Wil- 
mington, who urged speedy ratification, and it was asserted that most of 
the voters in the city would have gladly signed such a paper.’* Dela- 
ware’s three Congressmen favored acceptance, and Saulsbury said on the 
floor of the Senate: 


Mr. President, if any future Gibbon shall describe the decline and fall of this 
great Republic, he will date that fall from the rejection of the resolutions of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky. If rejected, peace will have fled the 
land, and it will in the future be in vain that we sing hosannas to the Union." 


The General Assembly appointed five delegates to the Virginia Peace 
Conference. Their instructions were to cooperate in every possible way, 
since “the people of the State of Delaware regard the preservation of the 
Unien as paramount to any political consideration and are fixed in their 
determination that Delaware, the first to adopt the Federal Constitution, 
will be the last to do any act tending to destroy the integrity of the 
Union.” News concerning the conference was eagerly read, and on the 
last day of February a Wilmington diarist observed, “Our citizens have 
been overjoyed at the news from Washington this morning, flags are 
going up all over the city. The peace conference submitted propositions 
to Congress — hope it will adopted.” Unfortunately, his optimism was 
misplaced.” 


13 David Clopton to Governor A. B. Moore, January 8, 1861, in O.R., IV, 1, p. 33; D. 
C. Campbell to the President and Members of the Convention of the People of 
Georgia, March 4, 1861, in O.R., IV, 1, pp. 122-23. 

14 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Delaware, 1861 (Dover, 
1861), p. 1414. 

15 Wilmington Republican, January 24, 1861. 

16 Wilmington Gazette, January 18, 1861. 

17 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 290. 

18 _ of the House of Representatives of the State of Delaware, 1861, pp. 235, 

William Canby Diary, February 28, 1861, Canby Papers (Manuscripts Division, 

Historical Society of Delaware, Wilmington). 
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The Delaware press did not wish to consider the possibility of seces- 
sion. A Kent County newspaper declared in February that eight-tenths 
of all Americans stood for the Union first and for arrangements for its 
perpetuity afterwards, and that no people in the United States more 
strongly favored peace than those in Delaware. “Our people are ten to 
one in favor of compromise, and are nearly, if not quite, to that extent 
opposed to coercion,” concluded the editor, and a Wilmington news- 
paper endorsed his statement, a statement which probably would have 
been approved by most Delawareans.” 

While many talked of peace, some prepared for war. In January 
former Governor William Ross of Sussex County asked Thomas Bayard 
to send him some arms, which would be placed in the “right kind of 
hands.” A week later two wagonloads of arms were deposited in a 
warehouse near Ross’s home. Young Bayard enlisted sixty men in the 
Delaware Guards in Wilmington, and Democrats in other parts of the 
state formed companies.24_ Rumors circulated that Delaware might be 
visited by guerilla bands, might become the battleground between North 
and South, or might witness civil war between citizens who were divided 
in their allegiance between the North and the South. A brisk trade in 
arms was reported as Delawareans prepared to defend themselves or 
their homes, and one Wilmington firm sold 1500 pistols in a few months.” 
Fort Delaware on the Delaware River was being armed and manned in 
February because General Winfield Scott was told that “disloyal” militia 
companies might try to seize it. 

Lincoln’s inaugural address called forth varied responses in Delaware 
newspapers. The Republican, which increasingly favored Lincoln, 
thought that the speech was conciliatory and masterful in style; in short, 
it announced that “a man” was at the head of affairs and that a govern- 
ment existed. The Republican Peninsular News and Advertiser believed 
that henceforth the government could be depended upon to preserve the 
Union at all costs. On the other hand, the Democratic Delawarean could 
discover no policy in the address, and the Democratic Gazette offered 
a reward of $5000 to anyone who could tell whether the message favored 
peace or war.** 

In March Senator James A. Bayard reviewed the political situation 
before Congress and foresaw only the alternatives of a “war of subjuga- 
tion... [or] assent to . . . peaceful severance and a recognition of . . . 


Smyrna Times, February 7, 1861; Wilmington Gazette, February 8,1861. 
William Ross to T. F. Bayard, January 17, 1861, and document labeled “Delaware 
Guards,” January 21, 1861, Bayard Papers. 

Smyrna Times, January 24, February 7, 1861. 

George Whiteley to T. F. Bayard, February 13, 1861, Bayard Papers. 
Wilmington Republican, March, 1861; Wilmington Gazette, March 12, 1861, 


= the Milford Peninsular News and Advertiser; Dover Delawarean, April 
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independence. .. .” He suggested resolutions to authorize the Presi- 
dent to negotiate a treaty of separation with the seceded states. The 
same month his good friend, Judah P. Benjamin, wrote him a letter, pre- 
dicting that Delaware would be in the Confederacy by November and 
looking forward to sitting with him in an upper house again.** 

Early in April a number of Republicans and Democrats in the state 
were preparing for either internal or external war. A Wilmington Re- 
publican complained that Thomas F. Bayard’s company of 170 men 
possessed the best arms in the state, while his own men had only forty 
altered muskets. “I have no doubt myself,” he stated, “that before this 
month expires we shall have to try our strength at crossed bayonets, 
with these Breckinridge traitors.”*7. The new postmaster of Wilmington 
saw things in the same light. In his opinion, the Governor was a seces- 
sionist, Southern sympathizers in the state controlled all the weapons, 
and Fort Delaware was in danger of being captured by Maryland seces- 
sionists.2 Former Governor Ross predicted “a hand to hand encounter” 
with the Republicans in Sussex Courity in the near future.” 

The news that Fort Sumter was being fired upon arrived in Wilming- 
ton on April 13, and great excitement followed. The telegraph office was 
surrounded by people anxious to know the latest intelligence, the news- 
papers issued extras, and every train was met by crowds eager for news. 
The sound of drum and fife was heard as militia companies sought re- 
cruits. Loyal citizens wore red, white, and blue rosettes or miniature 
flags to show their patriotism.*° Could the report of the attack be true, 
or was it another false rumor such as had once before swept the city? 
The morrow brought additional confirmation, but to a Wilmington diarist 
the news still seemed “too improbable to be believed.” On April 15, 
she read the President's call for troops and sadly realized that the coun- 
try was “in the midst of revolution and civil war.”*4 

Men at first clung hysterically to the old flag and refused to believe. 
that a state of war existed. Numerous meetings in the next few weeks 
passed resolutions in support of the Constitution, the laws, and the Union. 
When men began to discuss how the Union might be saved, they came to 
disagreement, and party conflicts again appeared. The editor of the 


25 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 1477-1478. 
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Republican observed on April 22, “We are glad to hear that nearly 
every man in our city professes to be a Union man, and the only differ- 
ence of opinion is in regard to how it can best be preserved.” The 
editor of the Gazette expressed a similar belief. 

The first demonstration of feeling was a large Union meeting in 
Wilmington on April 16. Local orators pointed out that the firing upon 
Fort Sumter had divided men into two classes, patriots and traitors. Re- 
solutions approved the President's request for troops, urged the oblitera- 
tion of party ties, and recommended sustaining the government, the 
Union, and the Constitution. A special resolution repudiated the teach- 
ings of James A. Bayard as unworthy of a patriot and a Delawarean, and 
a special committee was appointed to visit the “secessionists” at the cus- 
tomhouse and post office to demand that they display flags. The 
meeting adjourned with cheers for the Star-Spangled Banner and for 
Major Robert Anderson. Nothing was said about how the South might 
be compelled to remain within the Union.* 

The war seemed close at hand on April 17 when Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania volunteers, who had been attacked in Baltimore on the 
way to the national capital, retreated through Wilmington by train. A 
Pennsylvania colonel on a coach platform told a turbulent crowd at the 
station that this little fight had only whetted the appetite of his militia 
company for a bigger one; and Representative George Fisher made a 
stirring appeal to the excited citizens to enlist in militia companies. That 
evening a former resident of the city led a company of Maryland seces- 
sionists in an attack which destroyed most of the bridges and some of 
the track between Wilmington and Baltimore.“ It was a time of alarm- 
ing and conflicting rumors. The Du Pont Company was accused of 
selling ammunition to the South, and the president of the company was 
so alarmed by reports that secessionists planned to seize a powder maga- 
zine along the Delaware River that he personally supervised the removal 
of its contents. Disloyal persons were said to be planning to seize 
Fort Delaware and to attack Northern soldiers as they passed through the 
Wilmington depot.® 

At a Union meeting of New Castle County on April 22, orators pleaded 
for the preservation of the Union by peaceful means, but opposed 
coercion. Resolutions supported the Union, urged the discarding of 
party preferences, and asked citizens in local meetings to express opinions 
about the crisis. Patriots were advised to enlist in militia companies, in 
order “to aid by arms, if all other means fail, in restoring peace to our 
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distracted country.”** The meeting demonstrated to many observers 
that the loyalty of the state was “undoubted.” The governor's daughter 


wrote to her mother: 


Men here have forgotten whether they formerly called themselves Republicans, 
Democrats, or Unionists — All are banded together in a common brotherhood 
for the defence of our homes and our lines against the encroachments of either 
Army .... While we love the South and appreciate the gross injustice that 
she has suffered, we still prefer the Union, even as it is to the Reign of Anarchy 
and Ruin that must follow this bloody contest.3" 


Within a week after the fall of Fort Sumter, the mayor of Wilmington 
reported to the city council that 1500 men had enlisted in the local militia 
and were ready for any military service. Clergymen of all denomina- 
tions incited the members of their congregations to take up arms. Local 
committees solicited funds for the relief of the families of volunteers, 
druggists and physicians offered free services, and several employers 
promised that jobs would be waiting after the war for employees who 
joined the armed forces. 

Such harmony soon disappeared. In almost every town and hundred, 
as the political subdivisions of the counties were called, the Democrats 
and their opponents organized separate meetings, each expressing con- 
flicting views about a solution to the crisis. In Mill Creek Hundred, 
for example, one Union meeting endorsed a coercive policy against the 
South and asked for contributions to be used to outfit the militia and to 
aid the families of volunteers. Within two weeks, another Union meet- 
ing recommended that the “olive branch of peace” be extended through 
“negotiation and compromise” to avoid a fratricidal conflict. Coercive 
war would load the country with a heavy debt, leave unsolved sectional 
difficulties, and, in case of victory, would raise the difficult question of 
how to hold the conquered states as provinces. The same pattern was 
repeated elsewhere in the County.” 

Union lovers began to believe that all Southern sympathizers were 
traitors. The editor of the Gazette was requested by a committee to 
display a flag, and when bad weather prevented his immediate complli- 
ance, he was threatened with bodily harm. A prominent Democrat in 
the town of New Castle, who was supposed to have said that he would 
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hang out a Palmetto flag if he had one, was threatened by an infuriated 
mob, and men in Wilmington talked of visiting the county seat and tear- 
ing down his home.*t A young man from Baltimore who displayed the 
South Carolina flag and cheered for Jeff Davis in Wilmington was 
assaulted by a gang of ruffians and jailed overnight for his own pro- 
tection. En route to the station next morning he was waylaid by 200 
men with rifles. At a furious gallop he drove up the principal street to 
the home of relatives, and some believed that he was only saved from 
lynching by the waving of an American flag from a window.” A naval 
officer wrote his wife early in May that he no longer considered it proper 
for their young son to argue about politics and “commanded” him to 
discard completely his Democratic views. 

Senator James A. Bayard made an error in political judgment by 
traveling to the South for a month’s trip of business and pleasure during 
the excitement. He left Wilmington on April 8 and visited Montgomery, 
Mobile, New Orleans, and Louisville. In letters to his son he urged that 
the governor call a special session of the legislature to consider the 
crisis, predicted that Delaware would not join the Confederacy until 
Maryland and Virginia withdrew from the Union, and warned that if 
Delaware supported the North she would become “a mere county of Pa.” 
At the end of April, Thomas F. Bayard advised his father that war feeling 
dominated the state and that those who disagreed were cowed into 
compliance and silence. He recommended that his father be careful 
in his speech and actions and carry a revolver. He insisted that the 
statesman return home via Chestertown, Maryland, and Smyrna, Dela- 
ware, rather than by the usual route through Baltimore, for fear that he 
might be met by a mob. The Senator was “astonished” at the tone of his 
son's letter, but followed the suggestion. A few days later, he narrowly 
escaped the fury of a mob in a Philadelphia station, but he was removed 
from the train by city officials before it reached the depot.“ 

New Castle County was the center of northern feeling during the 
war, and, within a few weeks after Fort Sumter, the majority of the 
inhabitants indicated that, if necessary, they were willing to fight to 
preserve the Union. Looking back upon events at the end of the year, 
one observer claimed with considerable justification that “the burning 
of our R.R. bridges kindled the spark in Wilmington, which fired the 
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loyalty of our State, which before was at least supine, if not doubtful.”"* 
New Castle County had spoken out, but reports from lower Delaware 
indicated half-hearted support of the Union. 

Delawareans in Kent and Sussex counties also desired the preservation 
of the Union, but, if compromise failed, they did not advocate war. This 
point of view resulted in many people in the lower part of the state being 
labeled as “secessionists.” Time demonstrated that in Delaware genu- 
ine secessionists who were willing to risk life, limb, and property for the 
Southern cause were relatively few. 

Response to the news of Fort Sumter was slower in Kent County than 
in New Castle County, and at no time was enthusiasm shown for a mili- 
tary crusade against the South. A few Union meetings were or in 
towns during the summer, and “Union militia companies” were formed 
in opposition to “secessionist” ones. One reporter concluded that, on 
the whole, the area manifested “strong Union and PEACE sentiments” 
and that the existence of secessionists was a “myth”. 

Probably typical of the sentiments of a majority of the inhabitants 
was a letter written on April 26 by Edward Ridgely, Delaware’s Secre- 
tary of State. He declared, “I am no secessionist, as has been falsely 
represented, but at the same time I am opposed to any policy that might 
tend, either directly or indirectly, to coerce the seceded States. I believe 
that such a step would forever destroy the possibility of a reunion and 
a return to that brotherly love and affection that formerly prevailed 
among the members of this once united Confederacy.” He concluded, 
“Why not let them depart in peace and save the horrors of a Civil 
War?”#" 

The County’s two newspapers regretted the existence of war. The in- 
dependent Smyrna Times still hoped that war could be avoided. The 
Democratic Delawarean in Dover deplored the beginning of war. The 
attempt to subjugate the South was “madness in the extreme,” which. 
would destroy both sections. The editor declared, “We assume that 
four-fifths of Delawareans have no taste for or approbation of the fratri- 
cidal war into which we were plunged by ambitious demagogues of the 
North and South.” 

A county-wide Union meeting in May revealed that major differences 
of opinion existed concerning the course that the national government 
should take in the crisis. Fourteen speakers presented their views to a 
large audience. All breathed ardent attachment to the Union, con- 
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demned secession, and expressed reverence for the flag and Constitution, 
but they disagreed concerning coercion. Eight orators opposed coercion, 
favoring amicable means to restore the Union, while six advocated the 
vigorous enforcement of the laws, the recovery of lost government 
property at all hazards, and the preservation of the Union at any price 
— by the sword, if necessary. Two reports came out of the committee 
on resolutions. The majority report condemned abolitionists and seces- 
sionists, blamed the South for beginning the war, and looked to Congress 
or a national convention to suggest a peaceful solution. The minority 
report advocated the use of force to put down the rebellion, requested 
Delaware’s congressmen to take an oath of allegiance to the central 
government, and asked the governor to summon the legislature to ap- 
propriate money for military purposes. The majority report was sup- 
ported by 434 persons, and the minority by 294, with many not voting. 
The vote is suggestive of the relative strength of the opposing political 
groups within the county.® 

Sussex County was more pro-Southern than any other section of 
Delaware. On two sides it was adjacent to Maryland, and the only 
waterway of any importance leading into Chesapeake Bay lay within 
its borders. By trade, by social customs, and by slavery, it was tied to 
the South. The great majority of the inhabitants stood for the preserva- 
tion of the Union by peaceful means and opposed coercion; there were 
few secessionists. 

Sussex County lagged behind even Kent County in the number and 
enthusiasm of its Union demonstrations. In some localities no meetings 
took place, and in others they occurred late in the summer. In one town 
the news of Fort Sumter was welcomed by the firing of cannon. Patriots 
worried about the existence of “secessionist” militia companies and dur- 
ing the summer formed true “Union” companies. Would armed con- 
flict develop between these opposing groups?®° 

One view of the County by a secessionist is presented in a letter 
written in April by Charles du Pont Bird of Dover, a student at Loyola 
College in Baltimore, to the governor of Virginia. The letter was con- 


sidered important enough to forward to General Robert E. Lee. Bird 
wrote: 


A strong feeling in the two lower counties of Delaware is aroused in favor of 
Delaware joining the Southern Confederacy. With a man or two from you to 
give directions and a hint that arms and men would come if necessary, the 
people of Sussex themselves would destroy the Delaware railroad terminating 
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at Seaford, on the Nanticoke. This railroad, I am confident, the General 
Government of Lincoln wish to secure, that they may transport troops by the 
Nanticoke River to the Chesapeake and thence to Washington by the Potomac 
River. A vessel or two sunk in the Nanticoke will hinder the design. 


He also advocated the destruction of trestling work near Dover and the 
seizure of the Du Pont powder works near Wilmington, which were 
owned by his relatives.5! 

Sussex County possessed two newspapers. Unfortunately the files of 
the Peninsular News and Advertiser for April and May do not exist today, 
though it is known that the views of the editor were rabidly Republican. 
The Georgetown Messenger stood for the preservation of the Union and 
defense from attack by the South. An editorial on April 17 recommended 
that every secessionist should be hanged to prevent the overthrow of the 
government and the destruction of free institutions. A mob threatened 
to inflict bodily harm upon the editor, and in the next issue he explained 
that he had no particular person in mind. In his opinion, the true issue 
was not the North against the South, or abolitionism versus slavery, but 
the rebels against the government, and he did not see how anyone would 
care to forsake the glorious Union with its emblem of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. At the beginning of the controversy he estimated that one- 
fourth of the County was secessionist, but in May he reduced the total 
to 500 persons. 

A Union meeting of the County was arranged for May 7. In connec- 
tion with its planning, a Republican leader wrote to the postmaster of 
Wilmington that “Sussex is sound to the core”; that an effort to place 
some arms at the disposal of a secessionist company in one town had been 
defeated; and that he had secured a rifle, a pair of revolvers, and a 
sword for his own protection but did not expect to have to use them.® 
On the other hand, the editor of the Peninsular News and Advertiser 
wrote a friend that the secessionists were seeking to control the meeting, 
that a conspiracy existed to lead the state into the Confederacy at the 
first opportunity, and that he needed a revolver, bullet molds, and a 
good Bowie knife.™ 

Fortunately the Union meeting was not marred by any disturbances. 
Differing points of view were expressed by orators, but soothing resolu- 
tions endorsed the Union, the Crittenden resolution, and the Constitution. 
The right to disagree from the present administration upon party issues 
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was specifically reserved, and nothing was said about coercion. A Kent 
County newspaper estimated that the resolutions would have received 
the approbation of five-sixths of the inhabitants of the state, and it is 
true that their innocuous character made them easily acceptable to both 
Republicans and Democrats.™ 

Delaware editors declared that they were well satisfied with the tone 
of the Union meetings and the loyalty of the state. The editor of the in- 
dependent Journal thought that Union feeling dominated the state except 
at Smyrna in Kent County. The more critical Republican asserted that 
not a man could be found in New Castle County who was a secessionist, 
but that in Kent County one in ten would admit the charge, and that in 
Sussex County one in fifty. The Democratic Gazette believed that “in 
New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, the voice of the people with a unanimity 
as perfect as at any previous time has acknowledged their devotion to 
the Union. But they differ as to the policy by which the Union should 
be maintained.” On this point, the people spoke out loudly in the next 
month.® 

A natural sequence to the Union meetings in the counties was a state 
meeting. The county meetings had hesitated to endorse coercion, but 
many men felt that a clear-cut stand could no longer be avoided. The 
Republicans had much to do with the organization of a Union meeting 
in Dover on June 14. Numerous politicians spoke; and resolutions were 
adopted, which denied that states had the right to secede at will, con- 
tended that armed rebellion must be met with force, and argued that the 
people were now summoned to coerce their enemies rather than their 
brothers. Those who had promptly volunteered were commended, the 
governor was requested to call a special session of the legislature, and 
Bayard was asked to retire from the Senate.*” 

The reply of the Democrats was a meeting held two weeks later in 
Dover. Some Republicans urged that the meeting should be prevented 
or broken up. Former Representative George Whiteley recommended 
to the audience that “this unconstitutional, unholy, wicked and fratricidal 
war of King Abraham” should be stopped by the immediate recognition 
of the independence of the South. Thomas F. Bayard also advocated 
Southern independence. The best way to take a poll of public opinion in 
the state was to have the members of the General Assembly resign, and 
then the people would be afforded an opportunity to express themselves 
upon the issue of peace or war in electing the new legislature. He prom- 
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ised that if the citizens of the state chose war, his father would resign; 
if they endorsed peace, his father would continue to fight for the rights 
of Americans in the Senate. Resolutions condemned the reign of terror 
inaugurated by the Republicans, praised Bayard’s services, and viewed 
with dismay the increasing centralization of the government. The most 
important resolution read: 


That whilst we deeply deplore the revolution which has severed eleven states 
from the Union, we prefer Peace to Civil War, and believe that if a recon- 
ciliation by peaceful means shall become impossible, the acknowledgment of 
the independence of the Confederate States is preferable to an attempt to con- 
quer and hold them as subjugated provinces.5* 


To such a Republican as Henry du Pont, president of the Du Pont 
Company, these proceedings indicated a “strong disloyal sentiment” and 
called for Union men to be on guard to defeat the schemes of reckless 
men to carry the state into the Confederacy. Upon reflection, the actions 
of the majority of the Democrats at this time and later in Delaware do 
not seem to have been disloyal. They opposed secession and the use 
of force and sincerely believed that recognition of independence was bet- 
ter than war. As the governor of Delaware wrote to the Secretary of 
War in April: 


In my judgment a large majority of the citizens of this State are opposed to 
any policy that tends directly or indirectly to coerce the seceded States, and 
they would therefore be unwilling to be placed in a position in which they 
might at any time be compelled to wage war against those whom they have 
always regarded as Brethren and thereby destroy the possibility of a reunion 
and a return to that brotherly love and affection, which formerly existed be- 
tween all the members of this once happy confederacy.® 


A prominent Democrat recalled years later that 


Delaware never seceded or attempted to secede. She remained true to the 
Union and believed in it. Yet as a sovereign and law-abiding people, she 
emphatically demanded that in the preservation of the Union, the Consti- 
tution and laws of the country also be preserved. The majority of the people 
of Delaware favored a peaceful settlement of the controversy between the 
States, and if that could not be accomplished (rather than to enter into a long, 


bloody, and devastating war), let the Southern States go and form a govern- 
ment of their own.® 
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While these county and state meetings had been taking place in May 
and June, Republicans had been frantically searching for equipment for 
the use of the loyal militia. With the backing of Henry du Pont, Repre- 
sentative George Fisher, and other Republicans, the Secretary of War 
and the Commander of the Philadelphia Navy Yard were persuaded to 
distribute over 1000 muskets in Delaware. Thomas F. Bayard, as the 
“«mofficial commander” of the Democratic militia, received numerous 
requests for ‘military supplies, most of which he could not grant. The 
possibility of war between these factions continued until fall when the 
complaints of Republicans to Washington were heeded and the “disloyal” 
companies were disarmed.® 

Governor Burton was not authorized by state law to place the state’s 
volunteers under federal control, but he did encourage volunteer com- 
panies to “offer their service to the U.S. authorities.” Delaware’s first 
quota of 780 men was easily met, but the request in May for 2000 men 
was more slowly filled, because the governor refused to call the legis- 
lature into special session to provide bounty money. Lincoln had a 
good word to say about the state's military effort in a message to Con- 
gress in December; referring to the Mason and Dixon Line, he said, 
“South of the line, noble little Delaware led off right from the first."™ 

As the weeks passed and no important military conflict resulted, the 
people became impatient. Would not one battle settle everything? Bull 
Run demonstrated conclusively to many that this was war. Allegiance to 


the opposing sides divided families, friends, and communities. A prom- 


inent Democrat who spent his youth in the small town of Camden in 
Kent County recalled years later: 


At first we all lived as I have said, peacefully and happily together. We all 
deplored the beginning of the war and the firing of the confederate guns on 
Fort Sumter, although our social relations were not much disturbed thereby. 
The real question, as we then understood it, was the integrity and preservation 
of the union, and we talked about it and discussed it without personal bitter- 
ness of feeling. But, when, in a short time thereafter, the purposes of Mr. 
Lincoln and his administration were disclosed, the lines were tightly drawn, 
not only in little Camden, but through the entire country. Their open and 
flagrant violations of the constitution and laws of the United States and the 
commission of the most arbitrary and tyrannous acts in the prosecution of the 
war with the avowed purpose of liberating the slaves of the south were more 
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than any true lover of his country could stand, without emphatic protest, if 
nothing more. These acts at the time, coming so suddenly upon us, caused 
a marked and almost total disassociation of Democrats and Republicans — 
both old and young. 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e 


This {Battle of Bull Run] was the last straw upon the camel's back. The 
boys, as well as the men, the grown up women as well as the young girls of 
my boyhood days, arrayed themselves against each other in bitter hostility, and 
it was sometimes said, one half of the town did not speak or associate with the 
other half. Our pleasant little social gatherings were doomed and apparently 
ended for all time. Most of the leading boys and young men of the town were 
Democrats and in full sympathy with the South, whose sovereign rights were 
being destroyed and taken away from them.® 


Delawareans felt keenly the tensions leading up to the Civil War, and 
no state was more interested in preserving the Union intact. Every 
effort toward a peaceful solution of the crisis was strongly seconded. 
After the fall of Fort Sumter, the first reaction was to stand by the Union 
at all costs. County meetings hesitated to approve a coercive policy, 
but one Union meeting stated emphatically that no other course was 
possible. More typical of the opinions of a majority of Delawareans 
was the second state Union meeting, which rejected coercion in favor of 
a peaceful recognition of the Confederacy. In feeling, the majority of 
Delawareans were pro-Southern, but a few were secessionists. In the 


ensuing conflict, Delaware, as a true border state, suffered the penalties 
of a divided house. 
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with special permission of the Historical Society of Delaware. 
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OVID FUTCH 


IN THE LATTER PART OF 1863, the Confederate government found it neces- 
sary to move the Federal prisoners in Richmond to a place of greater 
security and more abundant provisions. It was decided that a new 
prisoner-of-war camp should be established in Georgia, and in November 
Captain W. S. Winder was directed to select a prison site “in the neigh- 
borhood of Americus or Valley Ford” after consulting with Governor 
Joseph E. Brown and General Howell Cobb. The place decided upon 
was near Anderson Station, a short distance northeast of Americus. The 
new prison was officially called Camp Sumter, but it soon became known 
as Andersonville.’ 

Andersonville prison originally comprised sixteen and a half acres of 
land, enclosed by a stockade made of pine logs about twenty feet in 
length, hewn to a thickness of about twelve inches, fitted snugly to- 
gether, and planted five feet in the earth so that the wall was fifteen feet 
high. In late June of 1864 the stockade area was increased to twenty-six 
acres. The enlarged prison was 1,620 feet long and 779 feet wide, being 
longer from north to south. Sweet Water Branch, a small stream called 
Stockade Creek by the prisoners, ran from west to east through the ap- 
proximate center of the enclosure. At the west end were two entrances, 
the North Gate and the South Gate, each of which had a wall around its 
exterior with another gate for greater security. From each entrance a 
street ran through the enclosure to the opposite wall. The street on the 
north side of the creek was called North Street, the one on the other 
side Broadway. The area on the two sides of the creek were called the 
North Side and the South Side.? 


1 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 


and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), 
Ser. II, Vol. 6, p. 558; cited hereinafter as O.R., followed by the series number in 
roman numerals, the volume number in arabic, the part number (if any), and the 
page, as O.R., II, 6, p. 558. 

2 O.R., Il, 7, p. 546; ibid., 8, pp. 730-31; Augustus C. Hamlin, Martyria: or Ander- 
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The first detachment of prisoners arrived at Andersonville on February 
27, 1864, before work on the stockade was completed. Facilities were 
never adequate. Inefficient government bureaucracy, inept camp of- 
ficials, labor shortages, scarcity of tools and supplies, and hostility of the 
neighborhood had delayed construction and continued to complicate 
administration. Having no shelter, the prisoners were exposed to cold, 
sun, and rain. The creek, which served as the principal water supply 
for the prison was soon polluted by drainage from camp sinks and by 
refuse from the cookhouse, which was upstream from the stockade on the 
banks of the creek. The prisoners dug wells, constructed makeshift 
shelters, and tried to make the best of a bad situation. The prison was 
soon terribly overcrowded. By late June inmates numbered twenty-six 
thousand in a prison originally intended for ten thousand. The relief 
afforded by enlargement of the prison was of short duration. By the end 
of July, the constant arrival of new prisoners had brought the number en- 
closed in the stockade to 31,678. This number grew in August to over 
over thirty-three thousand. Evacuation of able-bodied men began early 
in September, 1864, but some prisoners were still there when the war 
ended.’ 

Overcrowding, coupled with poor sanitation, and coarse, meager 
rations, resulted in widespread disease and a high mortality rate. Allto- 
gether, 52,345 prisoners were confined in Andersonville. Of this number, 
13,259 Union soldiers are buried in the Andersonville Cemetery. One 
hundred twenty-seven of them died on August 23, 1864; and 
2,993 died that month — an average of over ninety-six each day. Many 
who survived wrote accounts of their ordeal. These accounts are bitter 
and contradictory, but on one point all are agreed: The horrors of prison 
life in Andersonville were beyond description.‘ 

To the other misfortunes of the prisoners were added the depredations 
of the “Raiders.” The ravages of this notorious group provided a con- 
vincing demonstration of the imperative need for law and order among 
men. As the unmolested highwaymen of the Middle Ages struck terror 
into the hearts of unprotected travellers, the Raiders of Andersonville 
were menaces whose activities came to be the most dreaded horror of 
prison life. At first, the Raiders were merely a small group of cutthroats 


sonville Prison (Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1886), pp. 18-21; John McElroy, Ander- 
pray A Story of Rebel Military Prisons . . . (Toledo: D. R. Locke, 1879), pp. 
O.R., Il, 7, pp. 426-27, 524-25, 708; ibid., 8, pp. 730-34; Louise Frederick Hays, 
History of Macon County, Georgia (Atlanta: Stein Printing Co., 1933), p. 337; 
William B. Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons; A Study in War Psychology (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1980), 134, 154-55. 

4 O.R., Il, 7, pp. 565-66, 593, 696, 708; Hays, op. cit., 337. 
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and thieves who had been attracted to service by the rewards of bounty- 
jumping, but who had been captured before finding an opportunity to 
collect their bounties and desert. Prior to their arrival at Andersonville, 
they had been imprisoned at Belle Isle, and some of the other prisoners 
had made their acquaintance at that place. Around this nucleus of 
recruits from the underworld was organized a formidable force of ruf- 
fians and robbers which eventually numbered four or five hundred. 
Their ranks were swelled by the imprisonment of other toughs and by the 
conversion of formerly upright men who succumbed to the temptation 
to partake of the fruits of robbery. This consideration was a strong in- 
centive indeed, for the standard of living of the Raiders was far superior 
to that of honest prisoners, and fear of punishment, which in organized 
society acts as a deterrent to crime, was lacking. 

The Raiders were not inclined to mingle socially with other prisoners. 
The thugs lived on the South Side. Most of the other prisoners tried to 
find space on the North Side. The Raiders were divided into groups 
under the leadership of various “chieftains,” among whom were Charles 
Curtis, 5th Rhode Island Artillery, John Sarsfield, 144th New York, and 
Patrick Delaney, 83d Pennsylvania, but the most feared of all was 
William Collins of the 88th Pennsylvania. Under these chieftains were 
such smaller groups as “Collins’ Raiders,” and “Curtis’ Raiders.” Collins 
was better known among his fellow prisoners as “Mosby,” and his 
followers as “Mosby’s Raiders,” after the famous Rebel irregular. It was 
this comparison which led to the use of the term “Raiders” to designate 
the prison hoodlums. A Michigan sergeant named John L. Ransom 
wrote in his diary: “Capt. Moseby, of the raiders, is in the same squad 
with me. He is quite an intelligent fellow and often talks with us. We 
lend him our boiling cup which he returns with thanks. Better to keep 


on the right side of him, if we can without countenancing his murderous 
operations.”5 


5 John L. Ransom, Andersonville Diary, Escape, and List of the Dead, with Name, 
Co., Regiment, Date of Death, and No. of Grave in Cemetery (Auburn, N.Y.: The 
Author, 1881), p. 45; Simon M. Dufur, Over the Dead Line; or, Tracked by 
Blood-hounds; Giving the Author's Personal Experience during Eleven Months 
that He Was Confined in Pemberton, Libby, Belle Island, Andersonville, Ga., 
and Florence, S. C., as a Prisoner of War. . . (Burlington, Vt.: Free Press As- 
sociation, 1902), pp. 85-86; Warren Lee Goss, The Soldier's Story of His Cap- 
tivity at Andersonville, Belle Isle, and Other Rebel Prisons (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 1867), p. 152; Asa B. Isham, Henry M. Davidson, and Henry B. Fur- 
ness, Prisoners of War and Military Prisons; Personal Narratives of Experience in 
the Prisons at Richmond, Danville, Macon, Andersonville, Savannah, Millen, 
Charleston, and Columbia. . . (Cincinnati: Lyman & Cushing, 1890), pp. 258-60; 
McElroy, op. cit., pp. 146, 220, 238-39; Robert H. Kellogg, Life and Death in 

Rebel Prisons: Giving a Complete History of the Inhuman and Barbarous Treat- 

ment of Our Brave Soldiers by Rebel Authorities, Inflicting Terrible Suffering 

and Frightful Mortality Principally at Andersonville, Ga., and Florence, S.C. . . 
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About the middle of March, the Raiders were reinforced by a new 
group of prisoners from Olustee. Many were members of the Seventh 
New Hampshire, ruffians who had enlisted because of the size of the 
New Hampshire bounty. They had received their bounties and tried to 
desert, but the United States Army had literally kept them under guard 
and had actually sent some to the regiment in chains. In the retreat from 
Olustee, they had deserted to the Confederates. With such specimens of 
humanity as these, the Raiders’ ranks were filled. 

The methods of the marauders were simple. At first they contented 
themselves with petty thievery conducted under cover of darkness. But 
as they grew stronger and better disciplined, it became manifest that 
their ravages would not be punished, and their temerity increased. 
Prison authorities made no attempt to interfere with them, and the other 
prisoners had no organization for dealing with such a problem. A band 
of robbers selected a victim, snatched away his possessions, knocked 
down any friends who tried to assist him, and ran away. Ransom ob- 
served: “Raiders getting more bold as the situation grows worse. Often 
rob a man now of all he has, in public, making no attempt at conceal- 
ment.” In bands of fifty or a hundred they prowled the prison, looking 
for victims. At any hour of the day or night, the Raiders might attack 
a tent and take all the possessions of its occupants, even the clothes from 
their backs. By the end of June most of the prisoners’ blankets had been 
stolen by the Raiders and traded to the guards.® 

The Raiders had a prolific source of victims in new prisoners who 
arrived almost every day with good clothes, blankets, jewelry, and muney. 
The Raiders pounced on them as soon as they were fairly within the gate. 
“Occasionally,” wrote Ransom, “a party of new comers stick together 
and whip the raiders, who afterward rally their forces and the affair 


(Hartford, Conn.: L. Stebbins, 1865), p. 91; Lessel Long, Twelve Months in 
Andersonville. On the March — in the Battle — in the Rebel Prison Pens, and 
at Last in God’s Country (Huntington, Ind.: T. & M. Butler, 1886), pp. 50, 60, 
61; James M. Page and M. J. Haley, The True Story of Anderson Prison; 
A Defense of Major Henry Wirz (New York & Washington: The Neale Pub- 
lishing Co., 1908), pp. 110-14; Gilbert E. Sabre, Nineteen Months a Prisoner of 
War. Narrative of Lieutenant G. E. Sabre, Second Rhode Island Cavalry, of His 
Experience in the War Prisons and Stockades of Morton, Mobile, Atlanta, Libby, 
Belle Island, Andersonville, Macon, Charleston, and Columbia, and His Escape 
to the Union Lines . . . (New York: The American News Co., 1865), pp. 112-14; 
John W. Urban, My Experiences Mid Shot and Shell and in Rebel Den. . . (Lan- 
caster, Pa.; The Author, c. 1882), pp. 469-71; Samuel S. Boggs, Eighteen Months 
a Prisoner Under the Rebel Flag. A Condensed Pen-Picture of Belle Isle, Dan- 
ville, Andersonville, Charleston, Florence and Libby Prisons, from Actual Ex- 
perience (Lovington, Ill.: The Author, 1887), p. 36. 

Ransom, op. cit., pp. 45, 47, 48, 51, 61, 64, 67, 68, 72, 73; Boggs, op. cit., pp. 41, 
42; Dufur, op. cit., p. 91; Goss, op. cit., p. 158; McElroy, op. cit., pp. 160-61; 
Isham, et al., op. cit., p. 259; John Worrell Northrop, Chronicles from the Diary 
of @ War Prisoner in Andersonville and Other Military Prisons of the South in 
1864, . . (Wichita, Kan.: The Author, 1904), pp. 75, 77, 79. 
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ends with the robbers victorious.” Sometimes the battles created such a 
stir that the guards thought a prison break imminent and fired into the 
crowd. Not a few prisoners were killed in this way.’ 

In early May, the Rebels brought in about two thousand prisoners 
who had been on garrison duty at Plymouth, North Carolina. These 
men had just been paid their veteran bounties and would soon have 
been sailing for home had their garrison not been attacked. Estimates 
of the amount of money they brought into the prison ranged from twenty- 
five to one hundred thousand dollars. They wore “stylish new uniforms 

. [and carried] well-filled knapsacks.” In Andersonville, where they 
quickly became known as the “Plymouth Pilgrims,” they provided excel- 
lent pickings for the Raiders. Unsuspecting victims were lured to the 
Raiders’ quarters by kindly-appearing men who offered to show the new- 
comers where they could sleep. Then during the night the victims were 
robbed. If a man resisted, he was likely to be found the next day among 
the dead at the gate, with his throat slashed or his skull crushed. As raid- 
ing parties became more frequent, the number of battles increased. If the 
Raiders were able to obtain their loot before the alarm sounded, they 
ran away. If not, they signalled for aid and fought back.® 

Resistance to depredation was discouraged by certain advantages 
which the Raiders enjoyed. They were stronger because they were 
better fed. While other prisoners were dying of starvation, scurvy, and 
diarrhea, the Raiders had green beans, onions, potatoes, flour, and fresh 
meat, traded or bought from the guards. They were well organized 
and accustomed to brawling. Further, according to an Illinois cavalry- 
man, “each member of the gangs had become so familiarized with all 
the rest by long association in New York, and elsewhere, that he never 
dealt a blow amiss, while their opponents were nearly as likely to attack 
friends as enemies.” The Raiders also had better weapons. In addition 
to fists and clubs, many of the marauders were armed with such weapons 
as axes, “slung-shots” brass knuckles, and Bowie knives. With such ad- 
vantages on the side of the Raiders, other prisoners came to despair of 
curbing their brazen pillage. 

One afternoon, word got around of some entertainment on the South 
Side. The Raiders were going to stage a fight between two of their 
number. A large throng from the North Side crossed the creek to watch 


Ransom, op. cit., pp. 55, 56; Kellogg, op. cit., pp. 153-56; McElroy, op. cit., pp. 
221-22; Urban, op. cit., p. 472. " me ons 


Goss, op. cit., pp. 54-64, 150-55; Kellogg, op. cit., pp. 24-33, 55-62; McElroy, 
2S. pp. 168-70, 220-21, quotation from ibid., p- 168; Dufur, op. cit., pp. 


Ransom, op. cit., pp. 51, 55, 56, 61, 62, 64, 67, 68; Dufur, op. cit., pp. 64, 95; 
Goss, op. cit., p. 150; McElroy, op. cit., pp. 220-24, quotation from ibid., p. 222; 
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the show. The engagement was to be conducted according to the rules 
of the London prize ring. Its purpose was to settle the ownership of a 
skillet which had been stolen from the Rebels on the trip from Richmond 
to Andersonville. The skillet, valued in Andersonville as a rare gem, 
was claimed by two different groups of Raiders, each of which argued 
that it had been more active in accomplishing the theft. The combatants 
were two scamps who operated as the “Staleybridge Chicken” and the 
“Harlem Infant.” 

A ring was set off by deep marks in the sand. In opposite corners knelt 
what passed for seconds, each fighter sitting on a second’s knee. Wads 
of filthy rags were dipped in vessels of water for use as sponges. Pete 
Bradley, a shyster from the Tombs, was referee, and a rascal known as 
“Heenan” served as ring-keeper. Armed with a club, “Heenan” patrolled 
the ring, knocking back those who crowded too close. At the referee's 
call of “Time!” the fighters advanced and sparred until one of them 
managed to land a blow which knocked his opponent down. Then they 
rested until again the referee called “Time!” After an hour or so of this, 
the “Infant” appeared to be losing his enthusiasm for the skillet. Finally 
he failed to answer the referee’s signal. A blood-soaked wad of rags was 
thrown into the ring from his corner, and the “Chicken” was declared the 
winner. 

An Illinois private who described the fight wrote: “We voted the 
thing rather tame.” He went on to express the opinion that less damage 
had been done during the hour and a half of fighting than two unscien- 
tific men might crowd into five minutes of unstaged fisticuffs.’ 

Dan Martin, Eighth New York, was a watchmaker. Watches were 
important in the barter system of Andersonville, and if a prisoner had a 
watch which was not in working order, he let Martin tinker with it. It 
might be made to run, at least long enough to allow its owner to trade it 
to a Rebel guard for some article of food. One day while Martin was at 
the creek, a man asked permission to examine a watch which Martin was 
carrying. Trustingly the watchmaker handed the watch to the man, 
who dashed away to the Raiders’ quarters with his treasure. 

Martin reported the incident to his messmates, and they decided to 
make an attempt to recover the stolen property. While thousands of 
men watched from the northern slope, about two hundred prisoners 
crossed the creek and demanded that the watch be returned. This de- 
mand, of course, availed nothing, and battle was joined. The thieves 
quickly repulsed the onslaught, and the attackers went scurrying back 
across the creek as rapidly as possible. “The watch was a very poor one, 





10 McElroy, op. cit., pp. 146-48, quotation from ibid., p. 148; Northrop, op. cit., 
p. 79. 
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anyhow,” one of the attackers wrote later. Few of them were able to get 
back to their quarters without injury, and many received clubbings which 
doubtless “hastened their deaths.”™ 

Ransom’s diary reveals the horror with which he regarded the ravages 
of the Raiders. On May 25 he wrote: “Man killed by the Raiders near 
where we slept. Head all pounded to pieces with a club. Murders an 
every day occurrence.” June 15: “Raiders now do just as they please, 
kill, plunder ‘and steal in broad day light, with no one to molest them.” 
Two days later he saw a new prisoner vainly and piteously calling for 
help as he was “pounded to a jelly by the raiders.” June 25: “Raiders 
kill some one now every day. No restraint in the least. Men who were 
no doubt respectable at home, are now the worst villains in the world.” 
Two days later: “Raiders going on worse than ever before. A perfect 
pandemonium. Something must be done, and that quickly.” 

Unknown to John Ransom, something was being done. A group of 
“Regulators” was being organized under the direction of Sergeant Leroy 
L. Key of Bloomington, Illinois, a self-appointed leader who took matters 
in hand to try to bring the Raiders to justice. Key and his associates knew 
that secrecy was essential to their success and they feared betrayal. Be- 
cause he was a Westerner and because the leading Raiders were from 
eastern regiments, Key tended to distrust all Easterners. A New York 
infantryman wrote: “We New Yorkers felt galled, at first, by this mani- 
fest distrust on the part of some western brothers who seemed to desire 
credit for the move.” However, the eastern men approved of the move- 
ment, and there was no significant objection to Key’s assumption of 
leadership. One of Key’s best assistants, all of whom were western men, 
was James “Limber Jim” Laughlin, whose brother had been murdered 
by the Raiders.’* 

Key and his lieutenants obtained an audience with the prison com- 
mander, Captain Henry Wirz, and informed him of their plan to stop 
the plundering of the Raiders. Wirz approved the idea and agreed to 
furnish the Regulators with clubs to use in “arresting” the Raiders. He 
further agreed to have Rebel guards take charge of the offending Raiders, 
who were to be held outside the North Gate. General John H. Winder, 
father of Captain W. S. Winder and commanding officer of Camp Sum- 
ter, issued an order authorizing the Regulators to make arrests and to 
establish a court. Charges were to specify the time and place of alleged 


oe aa cit., pp. 149-50, quotations from ibid., p. 150; Northrop, op. cit., 
pp. 09, 04. 

12 Ransom, op. cit., pp. 61, 67, 68, 71, 72. 

13 Quotation from Northrop, op. cit., p. 81; Boggs, op. cit., pp. 42-43; Daniel G. 
Kelley, What I Saw an Suffered in Rebel Prisons (Buffale, Thomas, Howard, 
& Johnson, 1868), p. 51; Long, op. cit., pp. 50, 53; McElroy, op. cit., pp. 227-28; 


Ransom, op. cit., pp. 75-76; Page, op. cit., p. 113; Sabre, op. cit., pp. 112-13; 
Urban, op. cit., p. 471. _ s . 7 - 
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crimes, a copy of the specifications was to be given the accused, testi- 
mony was to be taken as nearly as possible in the exact words of wit- 
nesses, and all proceedings were to be kept in writing. A copy of the 
proceedings, findings, and sentence in each case was to be sent to Winder 
for approval before sentence was executed."* 

Despite the Regulators’ efforts to keep their plans secret, the Raiders 
learned of the plot against them and discovered that Key was its moving 
spirit. They reasoned, no doubt correctly, that the best way to forestall 
the opposition was to get rid of its leader. Hence they selected three of 
their number to kill Key. The three would-be assassins went to Key’s 
makeshift tent and called him out. But the Regulators, in anticipation 
of such a crisis, had given Key a revolver that had been brought into 
Andersonville in the knapsack of a Plymouth Pilgrim. When his callers 
made known the purpose of their visit, Key drew the gun and repelled 
them without firing a shot. 

The attempt on Key’s life made the Regulators realize that the Raiders 
were cognizant of their plans. Key decided that action must not be 
delayed. He sent out word for the Regulators to be on guard all night 
and ready for action the following morning. The greatest possible excite- 
ment gripped the camp. Few of the prisoners slept that night. The 
great question was: Who will win? The Raiders or the Regulators? 
On their side, the Raiders had good health, strength, and organization. 
They also had the confidence born of many victories. They sat up all 
night and drank their sorghum “moonshine” and sang rowdy songs. 
Prison authorities strengthened the guard to make sure the great com- 
motion would not turn into a prison break. At dawn three hundred fifty 
new prisoners from West Virginia were escorted into the stockade. The 
Raiders immediately pounced upon them to take their valuables, and a 
terrible fight ensued in which hundreds of men were engaged. As usual, 
the Raiders won. 

But the Regulators soon went into action. Not all the non-Raiders 
were enlisted in the hazardous enterprise. Thousands of prisoners were 
only spectators. Many were relative newcomers who did not under- 
stand that the robberies and murders were the work of a comparatively 
small group. Although the Raiders numbered only a few hundred, the 
boldness with which they operated caused some prisoners to think that 
they comprised over half of the able-bodied men in the stockade. Men 
who held this opinion were unwilling to aid the Regulators for the simple 
reason that they deemed their efforts hopeless. Others were kept out of 
the ranks of the Regulators by the provincialism which acted as a barrier 


4 O.R., II, 7, p. 426; McElroy, op. cit., p. 228; Northrop, op. cit., pp. 80, 81; Page, 
r op. a pp- 111-12; Ransom, op. cit., p. 76. 
McElroy, op. cit., pp. 228-30; Dufur, op. cit., pp. 90, 91; Kellog, op. cit., pp. 
154-55; Ransom, op. cit., p. 75. ™ ” me ” 
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to cooperation between Westerners and Easterners. According to one 
Westerner, “The Pennsylvanians and New Yorkers each formed groups, 
and did not fraternize readily with those outside their State lines.” 

While fifteen to twenty thousand men watched from the northern 
slope, the Regulators invaded Raider territory and launched an all-out 
fight. Each attacker had a club fastened to his wrist by a string to pre- 
vent the enemy’s snatching it away. The Raiders girded themselves to 
meet the onslaught, and a savage struggle ensued. As Regulator John 
McElroy described it later: 


Strong, fierce men clenched and strove to throttle each other; great muscles 
strained almost to bursting, and blows with fist and club — dealt with all the 
energy of mortal hate — fell like hail. One — perhaps two — endless minutes 
the lines surged — throbbed — backward and forward a step or two, and then, 
as if by a concentration of mighty effort, our men flung the Raider line back 
from it — broken — shattered. The next instant our leaders were striding 
through the mass like raging lions . . . . In five minutes after the first blow 
was struck the overthrow of the Raiders was complete." 


Organized resistance on the part of the culprits was ended; those who 
could get away ran in wild confusion. 

The Regulators spent the rest of the day searching out and arresting 
Raiders. The good work continued far into the night and was resumed 
the following morning. The identity of the Raiders was well known 
since they had made no effort to hide their crimes. Key looked over his 
prisoners, noted the missing culprits, and detailed groups of Regulators 
to bring them in. Each arresting detail sought out its man and told him 
he was “wanted” by Key. Some came peaceably; others put up fierce re- 
sistance, though to no avail. Several were killed. 

Occasionally a group of Raiders banded together and overcame the 
arresting party, but the Regulators obtained reinforcements and returned 
to beat down all resistance. John Ransom, ill of dropsy, watched from 
his quarters and wrote: “Little Terry, whom they could not find yester- 
day, was to-day taken. Had been hiding in an old well, or hole in the 
ground. Fought like a little tiger, but had to go.” Some of the Raiders 
tried to lose themselves in the crowd, but other prisoners reported them 
to Key, who immediately sent out a detail to bring them in.” 


16 Quotation from McElroy, op. cit., pp. 234-35; see also Page, op. cit., p. 110; 
Northrop, op. cit., p. 81; Ransom, op. cit., p. 76. 

McElroy, op. cit., p. 233. 

Ransom, op. cit., p. 76; Boggs, op. cit., p. 43; Henry M. Davidson, Fourteen 
Months in Southern Prisons; Being a Narrative of the Treatment of Federal 
Prisoners of War in the Rebel Military Prisons of Richmond, Danville, Ander- 
sonoille, Savannah, and Millen . . . (Milwaukee: Daily Wisconsin Printing House, 
1865), p. 170; Dufur, op. cit., p. 98; McElroy, op. cit., pp. 231-33, 235-37; Goss, 
op. cit., p. 155; Kelley, op. cit., p. 51; Kellogg, op. cit., p. 155; Long, op. cit., p. 
51; Northrop, op. cit., pp. 81-82; Page, op. cit., p. 113; Sabre, op. cit., pp. 112-14; 
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As soon as the other prisoners realized that the Raiders were being put 
down, they enthusiastically offered to help. According to Ransom, “great 
cheering” followed each arrest. Raiders’ tents were destroyed; blankets, 
tent poles, cooking utensils, and other articles of value were confiscated. 
Prisoners dug up the earth in search of valuables which they believed the 
Raiders had buried. “A large quantity of watches, chains, knives, rings, 
gold pens, etc., etc. — the booty of many a raid — was found, and helped 
to give impetus to the hunt.” The Rebel Quartermaster, Captain Richard 
B. Winder, sent in a squad of Confederate soldiers with spades to dig 
for loot. It was rumored that a number of skeltons were unearthed.” 

By the end of the second day, the Regulators had made over a hundred 
arrests. Constant vigilance was necessary to prevent the lynching of 
captured Raiders. In compliance with General Winder’s order, a court 
was organized to try the offenders; the trial was conducted outside the 
prison, before a jury chosen from recently arrived prisoners, who were 
less likely to be prejudiced against the accused; and each defendant was 
faced by the witnesses against him. Pete Bradley, referee of the bout 
between the “Staleybridge Chicken” and the “Harlem Infant,” conducted 
the defense. The prisoner who directed the prosecution was rewarded 
for his services by release to the Federal lines. 

Some witnesses, fearing the vengeance of the Raiders, refused to testify. 
Meanwhile the Regulators, now known as the “Police,” patrolled the 
prison to maintain order; they received extra rations for their efforts. 
Within a few days numerous trials were completed. Of the prisoners 
convicted of robbery and theft, some were sentenced to wear balls and 
chains during their imprisonment, while other were set in the stocks or 
strung up by the thumbs. Cary Sullivan, 72d New York, and A. Muir, 
United States Navy, were found guilty of murder, along with Collins, 
Delaney, Curtis, and Sarsfield. These six were sentenced to death by 
hanging.” 


Ambrose Spencer. A Narrative of Andersonville, Drawn from the Evidence Elic- 
ited on the Trial of Henry Wirz, the Jailer (New York: Harper & Bros., 1866). 
p. 131; Urban, op. cit., pp. 475-76; A Voice from Rebel Prisons; Giving an Ac- 
count of Some of the Horrors of the Stockades at Andersonville, Milan, and Other 
Prisons. By a Returned Prisoner of War (Boston: Press of Geo. C. Rand & 
Avery, 1865), pp. 10, 11. 
19 McElroy, op. cit., pp. 237-38, quotation from ibid., p. 237; Goss, op. cit., p. 155; 
Kellogg, op. cit., p. 156; Ransom, op. cit., p. 76; Urban, op. cit., p. 476. 
Boggs, op. cit., p. 43; Davidson, op. cit., pp. 171-72; Goss, op. cit., pp. 155-56; 
Isham, et al., op. cit., p. 260; Kelley, op. cit., p. 51; Long, op. cit., pp. 51, 53; 
McElroy, op. cit., pp.238-40; Northrop, op. cit., pp. 81, 82, 87; Page, op. cit., 
pp. 114-15; Sabre, op. cit., pp. 113-14; Spencer, op. cit., pp. 131-32; R. Randolph 
Stevenson, The Southern Side; or, A sonville Prison (Baltimore: Turnbull 
Bros., 1876), p. 21; Urban, op. cit., p. 476; Ransom, op. cit., pp. 76-78; Voice 
from Rebel Prisons, op. cit., pp. 10, 11. 
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Andersonville Raiders 


Before the rest of the accused could be tried, Wirz grew tired of guard- 
ing them and announced that they were to be turned back into the 
stockade. Key pleaded for more time, but Wirz refused. When the 
prisoners learned that the remdining culprits were to be released, they 
resolved to get such satisfaction as they could for the wrongs done them. 
Thousands waited inside the North Gate. A gauntlet was formed, and as 
the accused entered, they found themselves faced by an angry mob, 
armed with clubs and ready to dispense a primitive justice. The first 
prisoners ran the gauntlet singly, but those that remained saw the im- 
prudence of this system and made a great rush together. Thus they es- 
caped many blows that would certainly have fallen on them had each 
proceeded alone. Of those who ran the gauntlet, three were beaten to 
death and others received injuries which no doubt shortened their lives.” 

General Winder examined the trial records and approved the exe- 
cution. Wirz’s orderly, Ransom T. Powell, a fifteen-year-old Yankee 
drummer boy known to other prisoners as “Red Cap,” ran to the stocks 
where the condemned men were being held and informed them of the 
General's decision. They scoffed. It was inconceivable to them that 
they were actually going to be put to death. Their guardians, unlike 
themselves, were too careful of human life to carry out such threats. 
They believed an attempt was being made to frighten them. 

The majority of the prisoners in the stockade were also uncertain about 
the intentions of the Regulators. Rumor had spread that six men were to 
be hanged, but few seemed to have any definite idea about the time or 
place of the executions. It was well known that the condemned Raiders 
still had numerous friends in the prison, and it was greatly feared that 
they had been reinforced by prisoners who had arrived after the Regu- 
lators’ campaign began. The logical place for the executions was in the 
stockade, but if the attempt were made to hang the Raider chieftains 
inside the prison, there would be danger of an attempted rescue by their 
former partners in crime. Key kept his plans quiet until the morning of 
July 11, when he disclosed that the hangings were to take place that day 
—in the stockade.” 

A site which afforded a good view of the prison was chosen for the 
scaffold. It was located at the spot where rations were issued, near the 
area where the Raiders’ “Big Tent” had stood, toward the west end of 
Broadway. Timbers, furnished by Captain Wirz, were brought into the 
stockade, and construction of the scaffold was started by some of the 


21 Dufur, op. cit., pp. 94, 95; Kellogg, op. cit., p. 155; Long, op. cit., p. 52; McElroy, 
at cit., pp. 238-40; Northrop, op. cit., p. 82; Urban, op. cit., p. 476. 
Dufur, op. cit., pp. 101-2; Goss, op. cit., p. 155; Kellogg, op. cit., pp. 170-71; 
Long, op. cit., p. 53; McElroy, op. cit., pp. 241-42; Northrop, op. cit., pp. 88-89; 
Urban, op. cit., p. 479; O.R., II, 7, p. 547. 
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prisoners who had been carpenters in their civilian days. The Regulators 
formed a hollow square about the carpenters to keep the crowd from 
interfering and to avoid theft of the lumber for firewood. The Raiders 
who had been released gathered outside the square of Regulator guards, 
hurled insults and curses at Regulators and carpenters, warned listeners 
that they would never permit their friends to be executed, and vowed 
vengeance on the Regulators. The latter held their positions, the car- 
penters proceeded with their work, and around noon the simple scaffold 
was finished. 

Intense excitement gripped the prison as arrangements neared comple- 
tion. Thousands were packed around the square of Regulators, but most 
of the prisoners viewed the scene from the slope on the North Side. 
Years later one of the Regulators remembered “the wonderful, startling, 
spectacle of a mosaic pavement of human faces covering the whole broad 
hillside. . . . All the hangers-on of the Rebel camp — clerks, teamsters, 
employees, negros, hundreds of white and colored women, in all forming 
a motley crowd of between one and two thousand,” gathered outside the 
stockade on a rise which commanded a good view of the scaffold.* 

“The stockade,” observed Ransom, “was covered with rebels, who were 
fearful a break would be made if the raiders should try and rescue” their 
condemned leaders. “Artillery was pointed at us from all directions ready 
to blow us all into eternity in short order.” Another prisoner noted the 
broiling sun, which “shot his perpendicular rays down with blistering 
fierceness.” Leroy Key took charge. “Limber Jim” Laughlin and an- 
other assistant joined him inside the square, where each of the six hang- 
men stood with a white meal sack for use as a hood. Two other Regu- 
lators were appointed to pull the supports from under the platform. 

The South Gate opened and Henry Wirz, dressed in a white duck suit 
and riding a white horse, came in ahead of a Catholic priest, Father 
Hamilton, who busied himself reading the service for the condemned 
men. The convicted Raiders followed between double ranks of Con- 
federate guards. The square of Regulators parted, and Wirz halted 
his procession in its midst. He made a short speech in which he dis- 
avowed all responsibility for the hangings. Then after turning the con- 
demned men over to the Regulators, he marched the guard out. It was 
at this moment that the six doomed Raiders seemed to realize for the first 
time that they were really going to be hanged. “‘My God, men, you 


don’t really mean to hang us up there?’ gasped one. “That seems to be 
about the size of it, Key answered.” 


23 Quotation from McElroy, op. cit., p. 243; see also Dufur, op. cit., pp. 101-3; 
Goss, op. cit., pp. 155-56; Kellogg, op. cit., p. 170; Long, op. cit., p. 52; North- 
rop, op. cit., pp. 88, 89; Ransom, op. cit., pp. 81-84; Urban, op. cit., p. 476. 

*4 Ransom, op. cit., pp. 83-84; the second prisoner quoted is McElroy, op. cit., pp. 
243-44; Page, op. cit., p. 115. 

%5 McElroy, op. cit., p. 244, quotation from ibid.; Northrop, op. cit., p. 88; Page 
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the crowd to spare his life for the sake of his wife and child. 
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As the six men raised their voices in passionate pleas for mercy, Father 
Hamilton asked that their lives be spared. He was answered by shouts 
of “No! nol! NO!! ... . Don’t let them go! Never! Hang the ras- 
cals! hang the villains! Hang ’em! hang ‘em! hang ’em!” Charles Curtis 
made a break for it, shouting that he preferred to die fighting. Pat 
Delaney was inclined to follow suit, but he rejected the idea when “Lim- 
ber Jim” raised a Bowie knife above his head. Amid great applause, Cur- 
tis was caught and dragged back. 

Meanwhile the other five were forced to mount the scaffold. They 
seemed very thirsty, and drank “inordinate quantities of water. They 
called for it continually, gulped down a quart or more at a time, and 
kept two men going nearly all the time carrying it to them.” Tired from 
his exertion, Curtis sat down on the ground to rest. Delaney taunted him 
for his cowardice: “Come on up, now, show yourself a man, and die 
game.” The priest resumed his reading of the service, but was inter- 
rupted by Pat Delaney who shouted directions to Pete Donnelly for the 
disposal of stolen goods. Finally the priest said to him: “My son, let the 
things of this earth go, and turn your attention toward those of heaven.” 
But Delaney paid no heed. He kept urging Donnelly “to give a watch to 
this one, a ring to another, and so on.” 

Each of the condemned was given a chance to make a final statement. 
All except Sullivan made speeches. Muir, “a good looking fellow in 
marine dress,” said he had been driven to evil-doing by starvation and 
“evil companions.” He cared nothing for himself, “but the news that 
would be carried home to his people made him want to curse God he 
had ever been born.” Curtis claimed indifference: “Only hurry up and 
not be talking about it all day; making too much fuss over a very small 
matter.” The fanciest speech was made by Sarsfield, who gave a sort of 
case history of himself. He had begun his crimes by stealing food, and 
he, too, blamed “evil associates” for bringing him to his end.”’ 

Delaney said he preferred to hang rather than try to live on Anderson- 
ville rations. So long as he were allowed to steal, life was tolerable, but 
with that privilege removed, hanging was a boon. He said that Delaney 
was not his real name, “that no one knew who he really was, therefore 
his friends would never know his fate, his Andersonville history dying 
with him.” Collins denied that he had committed murder and begged 





op. cit., pp. 115-17; Dufur, op. cit., p. 102; Goss, op. cit., pp. 155-56; Kellogg, 
op. cit., p. 171; Long, op. cit., pp. 52-53; Urban, op. cit., p. 479. 

McElroy, op. cit., pp. 244, 247-49, quotations from ibid.; Ransom, op. cit., p. 82; 
Dufur, op. cit., p. 102; Kellogg, op. cit., pp. 170-71; Kelley, op. cit., p. 52; North- 
rop, op. cit., p. 89; Sabre, op. cit., p. 115. 

Ransom, ms om pp- 82, 83, quotations from ibid.; on Sullivan, see also Northrop, 
op. cit., p. 8 

Ransom, op. ai pp. 82, 83, quotation from ibid.; McElroy, op. cit., p. 240; 
Northrop, op. cit., p. 89; Urban, op. cit., p. 479. 







The crowd was impatient. The speeches were interrupted by such 
shouts as: “Don't lay it on too thick, you villian,” “Get ready to jump off,” 
“Cut it short,” . . . [and] “Less talk and more hanging.” The whole pro- 
ceeding was denounced by friends of the Raiders, and the Regulators 
were hard put to keep order. Finally Key announced that time was up. 
He raised his hand. The hangmen tied the hands of the condemned 
and pulled a meal sack over the head of each. They fixed the nooses and 
sprang to the ground. The priest prayed aloud. Key’s hand dropped. 
The supports were jerked. The platform fell and five bodies swung in the 
air. “Muir died easily, as also did Delaney, all the rest died hard and 
particularly Sarsfield who drew his knees nearly to his chin and then 
straightened them out with a jerk, the veins in his neck swelling out as if 
they would burst.” 

Collins’ rope broke and he fell to the ground. This, he told his execu- 
tioners, was a sign that he should be spared. “Limber Jim” put the plat- 
form back up and replaced the supports. The broken rope was replaced 
by a stronger one. While Collins begged for his life, “Limber Jim” again 
pulled the meal sack over his head, picked him up, carried him to the 
scaffold, and handed him up to the hangman, who fixed the noose and 
jumped down. “Limber Jim” then pulled out the supports, and Collins 
dropped to his death. The bodies were cut down, the sacks removed 
and the prisoners passed between two parallel lines of Regulators, for a 
last view of the dead Raiders. “Pete Donnelly and Dick Allen knelt down 
and wiped the froth off Delaney’s lips, and swore vengeance against those 
who had done him to death.”*° 

After the executions, order was maintained in Andersonville by the 
prisoners’ police force, which came to number about twelve hundred 
men. Sergeant Key, “Limber Jim,” and the others who had had promi- 
nent roles in the hanging, were put on work details outside the prison to 
remove them from the danger of assassination. Key appointed Sergeant 
A. R. Hill chief of the police force, which patrolled the prison thoroughly. 
Court was held every day, with Hill as both judge and jury. His admin- 
istration was vigorous, and although some petty thievery continued, the 
wholesale murder and pillage was over.* 


29 


Quotations from Ransom, op. cit., p. 83; see also McElroy, op. cit., pp. 249-51. 
30 


McElroy, op. cit., pp. 249-51, quotations from ibid.; Ransom, op. cit., pp. 83, 84; 
Boggs, op. cit., p. 43; Davidson, op. cit., p. 173; Dufur, op. cit., p. 108; Goss, 
op. cit., p. 156; Isham, et al., op. cit., p. 261; Kelley, op. cit., p. 53; Kellogg, 
op. cit., p. 172; Long, op. cit., p. 53; Northrop, op. cit., p. 90; Page, op. cit., pp. 
116-18; Sabre, op. cit., pp. 116-17; Spencer, op. cit., p. 132; Stevenson, op. cit., 
p. 21; Urban, op. cit., p. 479; Voice from Rebel Prisons, op. cit., p. 11; New 
York Times, September 5, November 25, 1864. 

McElroy, op. cit., pp. 252-57; Ransom, op. cit., pp. 86-87; Dufur, op. cit., p. 86; 
Goss, op. cit., p. 158; Kelley, op. cit., p. 53; Kellogg, op. cit., pp. 172, 175; Long, 
op. cit., p. 54; Page, op. cit., pp. 119-22; Sabre, op. cit., p. 117. 
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Confederate Seaport Strategy 


EARL W. FORNELL 


WAS THE WAR STRATEGY EMPLOYED by the Confederacy to defend its sea- 
ports dominated by land rather than by naval concepts? Except for a 
few daring and often brilliant offensive thrusts into Northern territory, 
Southern leaders appear to have followed a strategy of pulling their of- 
fensive power into the interior areas thereby utilizing a defense in depth 
as a means of counteracting the superior weight of the enemy. While 
this strategy may have been necessary as an over-all policy for the Con- 
federacy, the wisdom of sacrificing a majority of the Southern seaports 
to this policy is at least open to some question since this method not only 
closed off important routes to foreign sources of supply but also may 
have been a factor in the failure of the Confederacy to gain foreign diplo- 
matic recognition." 

For the purpose of illuminating a small part of the general strategy 
used by Confederate leaders in the defense of their ports, a brief survey 
of what actually happened, in political as well as in military affairs, at 
Savannah, Mobile, and Galveston may illustrate the apparently nega- 
tive policy followed in the defense of these ports. In some instances the 


1 Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman appeared to agree with the Southern strategists. 
He is reported to have stated in March of 1865 that the Confederate policy “of 
giving up their sea and river coast cities, although taking away some of the 
prestige of the Confederacy, is making it materially stronger than if they retained 
the ports in their possession.” State Gazette (Austin, Tex.], March 15, 1865. 

The Richmond Whig voiced an opposite view: “One of the great errors of the 
war was not to hold the rivers and maintain vigorous contact with foreign ports. 
We let the enemy penetrate the very heart of our country by falling back.” Quoted 
in San Antonio News, September 3, 1863. 
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public statements and orders issued by official persons burdened with the 
responsibility for the defense of these ports bear little resemblance to 
the actual measures taken to defend the three seaport cities. At Charles- 
ton and Wilmington, it must be acknowledged, the Confederates main- 
tained a vigorous defense. Since New Orleans was captured early in the 
war by overwhelming Federal force, the loss there was an exceptional 
one and beyond the control of the Confederate leaders. 
I. SAVANNAH 

Confederate strategists decided that since they were not able to counter 
Union naval guns with equal fire power at the approaches to the port 
city of Savannah, military logic required them to withdraw their forces 
to the higher ground several miles to the rear of the city to defend the 
more important interior areas of the state.? In their view, the strategic, if 
not the political, situation recommended the sacrifice of Savannah in the 
event of a serious assault upon the coast. The city was not to be evacu- 
ated; it was to be relinquished in a holding action, surrendered street 
by street, house by house to “the last extremity.” The key to the strategy, 
however, is not to be found in the orders issued to the infantry com- 
manders but in a consideration of the positions for the best placement of 
armament.? 

An announced policy of burning the city before surrender caused seri- 
ous disaffection among the property owners of Savannah, especially 
after the Georgia General Assembly declared, in a formal resolution, that 
if Savannah were to be taken, only ashes should be left for the Federals.‘ 
Political repercussions of this policy resulted in a reciprocal exchange of 
divisive recriminations between the Confederate, state, and city authori- 
ties.° The token preparations made to defend the port were primarily for 
the political purpose of quieting public criticism, since the Richmond 


2 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), 
Ser. I, Vol. 14, pp. 531-33, 662-65; cited hereinafter as O.R., followed by the 
series number in roman numerals, the volume number in arabic, the part num- 
ber (if any), and the page. 

Ibid, pp. 523-24, 853-60, 865-76. 

Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia . . . at an Annuai Session 
in. . . 1862; also Extra Session of 1863 (Milledgeville, Ga.: Boughton, Nisbet & 
Barnes, 1863), pp. 99-100. 

Allen D. Candler, comp., The Confederate Records of the States of Georgia (6 
vols. — one unpublished; Atlanta: C. P. Byrd, 1909-1911), I, 508-18; ébid., III, 
169; Hiram Robers, president of the Merchants and Planters Bank, Savannah, to 
Governor Brown, April 11, 1861, Brown Papers (MSS, Georgia Department of 
Archives and History, Atlanta); Savannah Morning News, September 4, 1861; 


O.R., IV, 1, pp. 614, 615, 617-18, 668-69; Central Georgian [Sandersville], May 
7, 1862. 
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command had little expectation of being able to hold the city without 
“cannon or rifled guns” of large calibre.® 

The fall of Fort Pulaski, key to the defense of Savannah, was accepted 
as certain even before the Federals launched their attack. While Gener- 
al Robert E. Lee was publicly declaring the fort to be impregnable, he 
was at the same time directing his serious concern to the defense of 
Augusta, because that city possessed powder mills, factories and 82,000 
bales of cotton, a total prize certain to be attractive to the Federals.’ 

The only substantial defense installations in the Savannah area were 
the obstructions placed in the river far above the port city. The token 
defense preparations made by Governor Joseph E. Brown and the local 
Confederate commander in the city of Savannah were made primarily 
for the purpose of calming the city populace and did not enter into the 
basic military calculations of the Confederate command in Richmond.® 

II. MOBILE 

The situation at Mobile was similar to that at Savannah. The Ala- 
bama port, lying thirty miles up the bay from the open sea, was pro- 
tected by Fort Morgan and Fort Gaines at the mouth of the bay. Al- 
though the local citizens of Mobile, as well as the politicians of southern 
Alabama, raised vigorous demands for the defense of the city,’° the Con- 
federate army and navy strategists in charge of the area did not place 
their best artillery in forts at the mouth of the bay. Obstructions, mines, 
and improvised gunboats were employed only to create deterrents, as 
Farragut discovered when he finally determined to breach them; the 
actual defensive armament was placed in positions far up the Alabama 
and Tombigbee rivers. The state authorities, likewise, exercised a much 
greater concern for the defense of Selma and Montgomery than they did 
for the security of their major port city. It was the conviction of both the 
state and Confederate officers that, since adequate guns could not be 
secured for the defense of the sea approaches, the logic of strategy re- 
quired that the bay area be sacrificed and a defense in depth be utilized 
to insure the security of the interior region. 

On February 18, 1862, Secretary J. P. Benjamin, writing to Major 
General Braxton Bragg regarding the defenses of Mobile, stated that it 


§ Confederate Records of Georgia, op. cit., III, 210; ibid., 1, 508-18; O.R., IV, 1, 
pp. 614, 615, 617-18; The American Annual Cyclopaedia [later Appletons’)] . . . 

of the Year 1862 (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1863), p. 494. 

O.R., I, 14, pp. 495-97, 645-48, 662-65, 730-32; Confederate Records of Georgia, 

op. cit., III, 158-60. 

Ibid., TI, 158-60; William Howard Russell, My Diary North and South (Boston: 

T.O.H.P. Burnham, 1863), p- 156; O.R., I, 14, 531-33. 

® O.R., I, 14, pp. 662-65; Confederate Records of Georgia, op. cit., Il, 213-15, 236- 
39, 311-13, 375, 376; ibid., III, 194, 325-28. 

10 Mobile Evening News, December 26, 1861. 
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was not the intention of the Confederate government to provide any 
defense at all for Pensacola — “a weak garrison [there] would inevitably 
be captured.” Benjamin recommended that it “might be advisable to 
leave an effective garrison in the forts in Mobile Harbor,” but only be- 
cause the continued occupation of the forts would “probably defer . . . 
the capture of that city; but the risk of its capture must be run by us... . 
without additional supplies of arms we cannot hold our entire exposed 
coast and frontier, and we must withdraw from the defense of the whole 
Gulf coast except New Orleans.”™ 

After it had been decided in Richmond not to defend Mobile except 
by the token effort required for political purposes and, if possible, for 
deceiving the enemy, General Robert E. Lee suggested that the guns at 
Mobile might be put to good use to defend the upper reaches of the Sa- 
vannah River or other river areas." 

At about the same time, Governor Gill Shorter of Alabama arranged to 
remove guns from the Gulf Coast to fortify the upper areas of the Ala- 
bama and Tombigbee rivers."* In reply to a request by Governor Shorter 
for permission to use the Confederate guns at Mobile for the upper river 
defenses, the Alabama executive received a dispatch from V. M. Ran- 
dolph, flag officer of the Confederate naval forces in Mobile, which 
stated clearly the negative strategy that was to be employed in the de- 
fense of the coast. 

According to Randolph, Brigadier General John H. Forney, the de- 
fender of Mobile, had already removed the guns from the batteries at 
Cedar Point and Fort Gaines. Randolph stated that it was the opinion 
of both military and naval authorities in Mobile that the works in the bay 
were “useless for the protection of the harbor and the city of Mobile.” 
The commander assured the governor that “thus you perceive that at 
least forty cannon, some, too, of large caliber, can be spared from the 


works in this harbor for the protection of the rivers above.” Guns which - 


might have protected Mobile were withdrawn to defend the interior. 
Randolph stated that Montgomery and Selma could be most effectively 
protected by placing these guns on the bluffs at Claiborne and on the 
high points opposite to Tait’s Shoals. “The advantage of fortifying the 
bluffs .. . [rested in the fact] that the elevation being so great the guns 
could be so depressed as to be fired down upon the decks of the enemy’s 


11 O.R., I, 6, p. 828. 

12 O.R., I, 14, p. 528; John B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate 

States Capital (Howard Swiggett, ed., 2 vols.; New York: Old Hickory Book- 
shop, 1935), I, 182. 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1894-1922), Ser. I, Vol. 18, p. 847; 
cited hereinafter as O.R. Navies, followed by the series number in roman numer- 
als, the volume number in arabic, the part number (if any), and the page. 
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gunboats and therefore through their bottoms, whereas they could not 
possibly elevate their pieces sufficiently to reach our batteries.” Com- 
mander Randolph also recommended that obstructions be placed in the 
river at points where guns could be brought to bear upon invading ves- 
sels. He asserted that the machine works at Selma and the capitol at 
Montgomery must be protected even at the expense of the bay area. 
The commander had already given up Mobile. “If our cockleshell gun- 
boats survive the attack expected to be made upon Mobile (which I 
much doubt),” wrote Randolph, “we may aid in defending the river 
above.”!# 

After the fall of Fort Pulaski and the burning of the city of Brunswick 
in Savannah Bay by the Confederate authorities to prevent the city’s 
buildings from being used by the Federals, the citizens of Mobile, recog- 
nized their analogous position and began to make vigorous demands upon 
the various authorities to erect better defenses for their city. Political 
disaffection in Mobile became particularly acute after the legislature at 
Montgomery declared in a joint resolution that the city of Mobile must be 
burned to the ground rather than surrendered.’® 

On April 10th, 1862, when Governor Gill Shorter was privately making 
arrangements with Confederate authorities to remove the guns from 
Mobile in order to strengthen interior defenses, the Governor came to 
the city of Mobile and delivered a public address intended to calm the 
fears of the citizens.17 His unequivocal assertion that he was doing 
everything within his power to protect the city was contradicted by the 
facts. Captain Fitzgerald Ross, a British artillery officer whose sym- 
pathies were with the Southern cause, visited the fortifications in Mobile 
Bay. “We landed at Fort Morgan and went over the place. I confess 
I did not like it at all,” wrote Ross. In his judgment Fort Gaines was no 
better. “All agreed,” said the captain, “that these two forts were a very 
inadequate defense for the Bay, into which the Yankees might enter 
whenever they chose to make the attempt.”"* The apparent effort expend- 
ed by the authorities in the defense of Mobile was for local political pur- 
poses only and was not intended to be a literal defense of the port. 


14 O. R. Navies, I, 18, pp. 847-48. 

15 Mobile Register =a Advertiser, April 12, 16, 18, 1862; Mobile Evening News, 
August 10, 1863; Mobile Evening Tribune, June 28, 1863; Jones, op. cit., II, 145, 
151, 156, 172. 

16 Acts of the Called Session, 1862, and of the Second Regular Annual Session of 
the General Assembly of Alabama . . . (Montgomery: Montgomery Advertiser 
Book and Job Office, 1862), p. 202. 

17 Mobile Daily Tribune, April 10, 1862. 

18 Fitzgerald Ross, “A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States, 1863- 

64,” Blackwood’s Magazine, XCVII (February, 1865), 171. 
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Ill. GALVESTON 

During the last year of the war, when traffic to the eastern seaports 
of the Confederacy had been curtailed by the increasing effectiveness of 
the blockade and by the failure of the South to defend its eastern sea 
approaches, the Texas port of Galveston and the Matamoros backdoor 
route into Texas became important entry points for foreign goods and 
mail. 

The policy followed in the defense of Galveston, one of almost total 
abandonment, enabled the Federals to occupy the city with a force of less 
than 200 men in the fall of 1862. The recapture of the city from the 
Federals in 1863 occurred for reasons of political expediency stimulated 
by General John B. Magruder’s desire to regain the military reputation he 
had but recently lost in Virginia. Neither Generals Paul O. Hebert, John 
B. Magruder, nor Edmund Kirby Smith, during their respective interests 
in the port city, had been in favor of making serious preparations to hold 
Galveston against an actual assault by the Federals. All of these generals 
were convinced that the port was useless and indefensible.” This evalu- 
ation, however, was proved to be an overly pessimistic one by the fact 
that during the last three months of the war, over a dozen fast blockade- 
running steamers were able to slip in past the Union war vessels despite 
the fact that the forts on the Island had been stripped of most of their 
defensive weapons.” 

As was the case in Savannah and Mobile, the citizens of Galveston 
applied strong political pressure upon both the Confederate and state 
governments to provide for the defense of the port, but the effort of the 
citizens failed. Finally, in desperation, individual Galvestonians raised 
the sum of $5,000 in specie and purchased guns privately for the defense 
of the city. After great travail, a civilian committee brought a dozen 
cannon overland from Richmond, Virginia, to Texas. The weapons 
were turned over to the Confederate military authorities, but the guns 
were never mounted in the Island’s forts; the cannon remained on freight 
cars ready for a sudden evacuation. A few guns were temporarily 


19 O.R., I, 4, pp. 130-31, 139; William Pitt Ballinger Diary, January 16, 1863, Janu- 
ary 10, 1864 (MS, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex.); Sam Houston to Gen. 
John B. Magruder, January 7, 1868, The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863 
(Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker, eds., 8 vols.; Austin: The Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1938-1943), VIII, 324. 

Cotton Invoices and Accounts of J. A. Sauter, Galveston; Judge Peter W. Gray 
to William Pitt Ballinger, March 13, 1865; Henry Sampson to Ballinger, March 
13, 1865. All of the foregoing are in the Ballinger Papers (MSS, Texas History 
Center, Austin). Also see Mountague Bernard, A Historical Account of the Neu- 
trality of Great Britain during the American Civil War (London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, & Dyer, 1870), p. 243; and New York Times, February 19, 1865. 
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“placed in a fighting position to quiet the public outcry.”2? 

In October, 1862, when a small token force of Federals landed on the 
Island, the Confederate forces evacuated without a struggle. Governor 
Francis Lubbock had ordered that the city be burned and the water 
cisterns destroyed by the evacuating troops; however, the resistance of 
the local population to the destruction of their property saved the city 
from demolishment.* 

The political repercussions in Texas arising from General Paul O. 
Hebert’s “ignominious” evacuation of Galveston were serious. The citi- 
zens of Galveston were called traitors by the newspapers of the interior 
of Texas for failing to burn their city before the Federals landed,™ and 
General Hebert was removed from command. He was replaced by 
General Magruder who organized a hasty expedition to recapture the 
Island before the Federals had time to strengthen the token force then 
holding the city. The success of Magruder’s vigorous assault added the 
needed luster to the general’s reputation and bolstered the injured pride 
of the Texans. 

Magruder made a great public demonstration of his effort to fortify 
the city, impressing hundreds of slaves to build large earthworks, but 
most of the armament placed in the forts was of the Quaker variety.” 
The General did not consider the city defensible. All of his apparent 
effort was for political purposes, with the secondary objective of de- 
ceiving the enemy, if possible. In May, 1868, after visiting Galveston to 
examine the fortifications erected by Magruder, General Sam Houston 
declared that the defenses were totally inadequate.” In January, 1864, 
General Kirby Smith, then commanding general of the Trans-Mississippi 
District, considered Galveston’s strategic importance of so little value 
that he ordered the dozen cannon remaining in the forts protecting the 
Island to be hastily removed in order to strengthen the defense of Alex- 
andria, an interior city situated on the Red River west of the Mississippi.” 

The leaders of both sides in the American Civil War were perhaps 
unduly land-minded men who thought primarily in terms of armies and 
land war. The flexibility which arises from the use of the seas and access 
to the seas may not have been fully appreciated by American strategists 


Galveston News, October 16, 1862; Ballinger Diary, March 7, 1862. 

Houston Telegraph, June 6, 1862; Galveston Civilian, January 6, March 11, 1862; 
Galveston News, November 16, 1862. 

Galveston News, October 15, 16, 18, 1862; Houston Telegraph, October 8, No- 
vember 10, 1862; San Antonio Semi-Weekly News, October 20, 1862. 
Ballinger Diary, March 25, 1863. 

Ibid., January 16, 1863; X. B. Debray, A Sketch of the History of Debray’s (26th) 


Regiment of Texas Cavalry (Austin: E. von Boeckmann, 1884), p. 11; O. R. 
Navies, I, 19, p. 261. 
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Ballinger Diary, January 10, 1864. 
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on either side. If this is so, Northern armies may have been denied 
available opportunities for maneuver and surprise; the Southern leader- 
ship, by selling seaports to strengthen internal bastions, may not only 
have bound itself to a single strategy but may also have diminished its 
diplomatic, economic, and political strength. 

Although several leading naval men of the Union argued for a larger 
and more effective naval effort, their recommendations were not followed 
until near the close of the war. The immunity from actual assault en- 
joyed by many of the Southern ports rested not upon Confederate de- 
fenses, but rather upon the unreadiness of the Federal leaders to build 
and utilize naval power. The Confederate strategy of defense in depth 
may actually have been a complement to the Federal blockade. Since 
the Confederates in effect aided in closing their own seaports, the 
Federals were relieved of the burden of maintaining a vigorous blockade 
or of staging costly assaults upon Southern seaport cities in order to 
prevent the Confederates from trading cotton for foreign supplies. 

A vigorous defense of all Southern ports and a concentration of effort 
to maintain routes to the sources of vital supplies, even at the expense of 
the northern interior of the Confederacy, might have been a more effec- 
tive strategy, as it would have forced the Federal blockaders to scatter 
their limited naval forces. In any case, that was the opinion of several 
British naval officers who secured leave from Her Majesty’s service to 
engage in blockade-running enterprises. For example, Admiral Augustus 
Charles Hobart-Hampden, who completed a dozen successful blockade- 
running voyages, asserted that the Federal blockade could not have been 
effective if well-armed forts had guarded the entrances to Southern 
harbors and thus forced the Yankee vessels “to keep a respectful dis- 
tance.” This tactic, in the Admiral’s judgment, would have “broken” the 
blockade and enabled many more ships to slip in and out of the be- 
leaguered Southern ports than were able to do so under a strategy which 
withdrew Confederate heavy artillery from port entrances to strong points 


up the bays and rivers, thereby enabling the Yankees to move in close to 


the harbor entrances.” 


2 Au Charles Hobart-Hampden [Pseudonyms: Captain Roberts, Admiral 
Ho Pasha], Never Caught; Personal Adventures Connected with Twelve 
Successful Trips in Blockade-Running during the American Civil War, 1863-4 
(London: J. C. Hotten, 1867), passim, esp. pp. 2-10. 
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Scientists of the Confederate 
Nitre and Mining Bureau 


RALPH W. DONNELLY 


AMONG THE NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS of the Confederate States Army 
which have received little public recognition is the work of the Ordnance 
Bureau and its directly related branches. This failure to receive public 
recognition has not been due to any lack of military importance but prob- 
ably to the shifting of emphasis in history away from military history, the 
relative absence of “glamor” when compared with combat history, a pre- 
vious failure on the part of the history-reading public to appreciate the 
importance of supply in warfare, and the general disparaging of the 
achievements of any noncombat military man. 

The general historian has been prone to devote his usually limited 
space to the strategy and tactics of combat units to the virtual exclusion 
of the services of supply. The increasing emphasis upon social and 
economic history and the attenuation of military history by the general 
historian has left little incentive to the special historian and the mono- 
graphist to delve into the organization and operations of the services of 
supply. No less an authority on American military history than the late 
Dr. Douglas S. Freeman has advocated a comprehensive study of the 
Confederate services of supply. Modern warfare with its concept of 
totality has made the re-evaluation of our military history compulsory. 

The Confederacy seems to have recognized the fundamental fact that 
neither defensive nor offensive combat is possible without arms and am- 
munition. It was, as it turned out, fortunate in securing the services of 
Josiah Gorgas as chief of ordnance. Gorgas, in turn, developed an 
ordnance organization capable of meeting the needs of the day, selecting 
capable men with gratifying success. As the work of the Bureau of 
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Ordnance multiplied, Gorgas voluntarily subdivided the functions of the 
Bureau and appointed responsible chiefs. In an unbureaucratic manner 
foreign to this day and age, he promoted the subdivision of his own 
bureau by the separation of the work of securing domestic supplies of 
raw materials for munitions from the Ordnance Bureau and the transfer 
of these functions to a new organization known as the Nitre Bureau (later 
the Nitre and Mining Bureau). In a similar manner he promoted and 
helped secure the creation of the Bureau of Foreign Supplies. 

At the head of this Nitre and Mining Bureau Gorgas placed Isaac M. 
St. John, a highly competent engineer, whose services and organizational 
ability were recognized before the close of the war by his appointment 
as Commissary General in place of the inept Northrup. The original 
function of the new bureau was to procure a supply of nitre (basic to 
the manufacture of gunpowder) from caves and artificial beds. Its field 
of activity was later enlarged to embrace the mining of iron, copper, 
lead, and coal. 

The personnel to work in and with the Nitre Bureau was carefully 
chosen. “With two or three unimportant exceptions, appointments in the 
Nitre Corps as officers or agents were not solicited but were tendered; 
in several cases, upon an appeal from the superintendent, higher rank 
and more desirable service have been given up.”* The original plans 
called for the detailed or appointed officers to possess special qualifica- 
tions; the agents to be active business men of good standing, the laborers 
to be able-bodied men.’ It is with the professional educators and trained 
scientists who were called to work with this Nitre and Mining Bureau 
that this article is concerned. 

As the work of the Nitre and Mining Bureau became more compli- 
cated with its increased responsibilities, the need for special scientific 
assistance for the duration became more and more apparent. It was not 
necessary that this scientific assistance come from individuals who would — 
qualify physically and by age for regular army service. The prime 
requisite was scientific knowledge that was directly applicable to the 


1 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), 
Ser. IV, Vol. 1, p. 1054, for the Act of April 11, 1862, and ibid., Vol. II, p. 594, 
for the Act of April 22, 1863. The Official Records will be cited hereinafter as 
O.R., followed by the series number in roman numerals, the volume number in 
arabic, the part number (if any), and the page. 
The spellings “nitre” and “niter” were then, as now, interchangeable. While 
the acts of the Confederate Congresses spelled the word “niter,” it was common 
ractice to write “nitre,” and most of the official stationary was so printed. The 
tter spelling is used herein. 
Maj. (and Superintendent) I. M. St. John to Secretary of War James A. Seddon, 
December 3, 1862, O.R., IV, 2, p. 224. 
3 Ibid., p. 222. 
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research and production problems of the Nitre and Mining Bureau. It 
is not surprising to find that the Bureau utilized the services of men 
trained in the fields of the natural sciences, particularly chemistry and 
geology. 

The employment of specialists in their civilian capacity for work on 
military projects was not sufficient for the requirements of this military 
service. The values to be derived from military rank for the purposes 
of organizéd administration and the exercise of military discipline pointed 
to the advisability of commissioning these scentific aids on a temporary 
basis for the duration. 

After the Nitre and Mining Bureau had used various scientists in their 
civilian capacity from time to time, the Confederate States Congress con- 
sidered the question of incorporating these trained scientists into the 
corps of commissioned officers. 

The Act of June 9, 1864, amending the Act of April 22, 1863, estab- 
lishing a Nitre and Mining Bureau, prescribed in section 2: 

That chemists and professional assistants, absolutely essential for the 
operations of the Bureau, not to exceed six of each class, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War, with pay in no case to be above that 
of lieutenant-colonel of the commissioned corps. 

It was further provided in section 3 that these appointments were to be 
for the duration of the war only. 

On September 30, 1864, a return of the officers of the Nitre and Min- 
ing service carried as a separate category of personnel the Scientific Arm 
of the Corps.5 

These professional scientists included Thomas Green Clemson, sta- 
tioned at Shreveport, Louisiana, as supervisor of mines in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department; Nathaniel A. Pratt, stationed at Augusta, 
Georgia, as bureau chemist; and Professor Joseph LeConte, consulting 
chemist at Columbia, South Carolina. Some four of these scientists were 
on duty as superintendents of the various nitre and mining districts. 
Professor David K. Tuttle, in charge of Districts 1 and 2 (Virginia) and 
the lead mines, had headquarters at Abingdon, Virginia; W. H. C. Price 
had charge of District 10 (Alabama) with headquarters at Montgomery, 
Alabama; Professor Francis $. Holmes at Charleston, South Carolina, 
had charge of District 6 (South Carolina), and Professor John LeConte 
was superintendent of District 6% (South Carolina) at Columbia. Ed- 
mund Harrison, stationed near Richmond, was superintendent of the 
nitriaries in Virginia; and at Selma, Alabama, was R. B. Gorsuch as in- 
spector of mines and furnaces. 


* O.R., IV, 3, p. 493. 
5 Ibid., p. 702. 
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By December 81, 1864, an additional member of the Scientific Arm of 
the Corps had been added by appointment under authority of the Act of 
June 9, 1864. He was George W. Helme, stationed at Marshall, Texas, as 
executive officer for the Iron Service of the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment.® 

The need for specialists increased rather than decreased, and a new 
category of professional assistants and chemists was created. These new 
appointees (five in number) were designated by special authority of the 
Secretary of War under the act creating the Corps. John W. Goodwyn, 
stationed at Lexington, North Carolina, was in charge of the lead and 
copper smelting installations at that point; Charles Henry Winston, at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, was in charge of the sulphuric acid works and 
the sulphur furnaces; Henry P. Farrow, at Macon, Georgia, was superin- 
tendent of Nitre District 14 (Georgia); James T. Pettit, at Selma, Ala- 
bama, was assistant superintendent of the Iron Service in the Second 
Division (three general divisions having been created); and James B. 
Noyes was superintendent of Nitre District 4 (Western Virginia) with 
headquarters at Union, Virginia (now West Virginia ).” 

Several other men of scientific and educational attainment entered the 
Confederate service for duty with the Nitre and Mining Bureau although 
apparently not receiving appointments in the Corps’ “Scientific Arm.” 
These included Professor Richard S$. McCulloh, Dr. Aaron Snowden 
Piggot, and Professor Nathaniel T. Lupton. Prior to the organization of 
the Bureau, Socrates Maupin, professor of chemistry at the University 
of Virginia, did work for the Ordnance Bureau in the field investigation 
of mineral resources. 

JoHN AND JosepH LECoNTE 

Perhaps the two most distinguished scientists who served the Nitre and 
Mining Bureau were the LeConte brothers, John and Joseph. 

John LeConte (1818-1891)* had an extensive academic background. 
He graduated from Franklin College (later the University of Georgia) in 
1838 and from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York City 
in 1841. After practicing medicine in Savannah for a time, he entered 
upon a teaching career, accepting the professorship of physics and chem- 


6 Return of Nitre and Mining Officers, December 31, 1864 (MSS in National 
Archives, Washington, D.C., Record Group 109, Nitre and Mining Bureau Re- 
cords, Box 57); cited hereinafter as DNA: RG 109, Box 57. 

Although they have an imposing citation, these records constitute a small pack 
less than two inches thick in a Woodruff file. Yet they seem to be the largest 

. _ item of Nitre and Mining Bureau records in existence today. 

Ibid. 

For information on John LeConte, see W. W. Kemp’s article in the Dictionary 

of American Biography (Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, eds., 20 vols.; New 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1928-1936), XI, 88-89; hereinafter cited as D.A.B. 
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istry at Franklin College in 1846. In 1855 he accepted the chair of chem- 
istry at the College of Physicians and Surgeon, but left within the year 
to become professor of physics at South Carolina College (now the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina). 

In 1862 LeConte was appointed superintendent of the nitre works or 
beds established at Columbia, South Carolina, in the vicinity of the 
college. This nitre work was destroyed by Sherman’s troops upon the 
occupation of the city. John LeConte accompanied his brother Joseph on 
his attempt to save his papers and valuables from Sherman, leaving 
Columbia on February 16, 1865. John was captured along with the 
loaded wagons on February 19. He was taken by the Federal troops to 
the borders of North Carolina and then released, presumably on parole, 
returning to Columbia. After the war he went to California where he 
served as professor of physics, industrial mechanics, and physiology at 
the University of California from 1869 to 1891. He was president of the 
University from 1876 to 1881. 

His brother says John was rated as a major in the Nitre Corps. The 
Confederate Archives’® indicate he was ranked as a first lieutenant, but 
his name, along with those of all other members of the Scientific Arm 
of the Corps, was added to the page of Nitre Corps lieutenants in the 
Confederate Archives’ volume after the war. This was done presumably 
by United States War Department personnel who recorded their source 
for these names as “W. D. 48 S 65.” These names were probably added 
to the page of lieutenants simply because it was the last page of the Nitre 
and Mining Corps section of the register, and not because the men held 
rank as lieutenants. In most cases, therefore, contemporary sources are 
most likely to be accurate as to their relative rank. 

Joseph LeConte (1823-1901), the younger of the two brothers by five 
years, and thirty-eight years old at the outbreak of the war, followed the 
same academic path as his brother. He also graduated from Franklin 
College, in 1841, and then took a short four-months’ course at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York City. He later graduated in 
medicine in April, 1845, and practiced in Macon. 

He left the practice of medicine to study under the famous Louis 
Agassiz and went on to receive the degree of S.B. from the newly estab- 


® Joseph LeConte, “Memoir of John LeConte, 1818-1891,” National Academy of 
Sciences Biographical Memoirs (Washington: 1877-19—), III, 356. 

“Confederate Archives” (MSS in National Archives, Washington, D.C., Record 

Group 109, Vol. XCIV, Chap. 1, p. 434. These Confederate papers are in bound 

volumes “arranged in swede ‘dhepies’ each chapter quesiiy comprising the 

records of a War Department bureau or other governmental unit” — Guide to 

the Records in the National Archives (Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1948), p. 393. Such papers will be cited hereinafter as DNA: RG 109, CA, 
XCIV, 1, p. 434. 
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lished Lawrence Scientific School. LeConte returned to Georgia in 1851 
to assume the chair of professor of sciences at Oglethorpe University. 
About 1852 he took the post of Professor of All Sciences at the University 
of Georgia where he stayed until 1856 when he resigned. The next year 
he took the chair of geology at the College of South Carolina where his 
brother John was professor of physics. Although originally opposed to 
secession and reluctant to join in, his attitude gradually changed. 

In October, 1862, Joseph LeConte was appointed as an arbitrator in 
a case to determine the government's right to the nitre caves in the 
several states. These hearings, held at Atlanta, lasted some three weeks. 
He then apparently returned to Columbia, South Carolina, and in 1863 
accepted the invitation to become a laboratory chemist in the government 
medical laboratory at that place. He remained on this duty for eighteen 
months. 

In 1864 he was appointed a consulting chemist to the Nitre and Mining 
Bureau. According to one biographical sketch, this appointment carried 
the rank and pay of major." 

During the summer of 1864, he explored the nitre caves and beds in 
the Gulf states, in the states west of the Mississippi, as well as the iron 
mines and furnaces at Shelbyville, Alabama. Upon his return to Co- 
lumbia in September he submitted a report of his findings (manuscript 
not located ) to the Nitre Bureau in Richmond. On December 4, 1864, he 
started on a trip to Savannah, hoping to reach that place before Sher- 
man’s army, in order to bring his daughter, his widowed sister, and his 
two nieces to safe territory. It was February 7, 1865, before he returned 
to his home in Columbia, South Carolina. On February 16 he attempted 
unsuccessfully to move his household valuables from Columbia, which 
Sherman occupied on the 17th. LeConte returned to the burned city on 
February 24.4 

Joseph LeConte’s services to the Confederacy were ended, for all 
practical purposes, since the chemical laboratory equipment belonging 
to the Nitre Bureau had been sent to Richmond on February 15, and the 
nitre works had been destroyed by Sherman’s troops on the occupation 
of the city. 

After the war he went to California, as did his brother, becoming pro- 
fessor of geology and natural history at the University of California, 
where he served from 1869 until his death in 1901. 


il E. W. Hilgard, “Joseph LeConte,” National Academy of Sciences Biographical 
Memoirs, VI, 170. 

For an interesting account of these two episodes, see Joseph LeConte, "Ware 

Sherman (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937). Reference may also be 

made to William Dallam Armes, ed., The Autobiography of Joseph LeConte 

(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903), Chap. VII and" VIII. For general informa- 

tion, also see G. P. Merrill’s article in D.A.B., XI, 90-91. 
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Perhaps better known nationally in 1861 was the fifty-four-year-old 
Thomas Green Clemson, son-in-law of John C. Calhoun and superin- 
tendent of agriculture in the United States Department of Interior from 
1859 until March 4, 1861. 

Clemson’s educational background and his experiences sufficed to place 
him among the top ranking Southern scientists specializing in soils and 
minerals. He received extensive training in chemistry in France and 
took his diploma there as an assayer from the Ecole des Mines Royale in 
1832. For the next seven years he practiced his profession as a consulting 
mining engineer. After his marriage to Anna Maria Calhoun in 1838, he 
became associated with her father in Southern agriculture and gold 
mining ventures. From 1844 to 1851, he served as chargé d’affaires in 
Belgium on an original appointment by President Tyler. 

Returning to the United States he made his home near Bladensburg, 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, just outside the District of Columbia, 
from 1853 to 1862. While here he was influential in founding the Mary- 
land Agricultural College (now Maryland University) in 1856. In 1859 
he was appointed superintendent of agriculture by Jacob Thompson, then 
Secretary of Interior. In this capacity Clemson advocated the estab- 
lishment of land grant colleges and an independent bureau of agriculture. 

He resigned his government position as of the date of Lincoln’s inaugu- 
ration and returned to his home in Maryland. Warned of impending 
arrest in 1862, he left his home and made a night crossing of the Potomac 
to go South to enter the Confederate service. 

Clemson was appointed to take charge of the Iron Service in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department on May 7, 1868. He had long been interested 
in mining in the Mississippi Valley region, owning a one-fourth interest 
in Mine LaMotte, a lead mine in Missouri. On July il he reported to 
Lieutenant General E. Kirby Smith’s headquarters at Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, for duty as head of the Nitre and Mining Bureau and iron interests 
west of the Mississippi. His assignment as senior superintendent over 
Major Isaac Read, operating from Little Rock, Arkansas, and over Cap- 
tain R. H. Temple at San Antonio, Texas, was explained apologetically to 
these officers as “ . . . . due to his years and antecedents as a professional 
and public man.”!8 

On September 27, 1864, his assignment was modified, and he was re- 
assigned to duty as supervisor of mines and mineral works in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. His modified assignment indicates one type of 


8 Lt. Col. I. M. St. John, chief of the Nitre and Mining Bureau, to Capt. R. H. 
Temple, August 18, 1863, DNA: RG 109, Box 57. 
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activity logically falling within the scope of the Scientific Arm of the 
Corps. His duties as supervisor of mines and mineral works were to be 
scientific and advisory. He was to inspect existing works and make 
recommendations for their improvement, modification, or suspension, 
but in the event of conflict with the views of the officer in charge, the 
decision rested with the general commanding. It was his further duty 
to make mineral analyses and collect and preserve notes for a scientific 
report upon all operations connected with the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment’s mining service. 

General William R. Boggs, a contemporary officer and chief of staff to 
Lieutenant General E. Kirby Smith, described him as “ . . . an elderly 
man, full of scientific attainments; but most impracticable. His duties 
were light.”* In general, his services to the Confederacy seem to have 
been nominal and largely advisory. He was paroled at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, on June 9, 1865. Upon Clemson’s death in 1888 the bulk of 
his estate passed to the state of South Carolina and became the basis of 
Clemson College. 


NATHANIEL ALPHEUS PRATT 
Nathaniel Alpheus Pratt (1834-1906) was on duty as superintendent of 
the Nitre District of Florida as of May 21, 1862, signing a receipt as 
“M. D. Chemst & Mineralogist, C.S.N.B.” By July, 1862, he was on 
duty as chemist and mineralogist in the nitre and mining district em- 


bracing the state of Georgia, having been relieved of the Florida district 
assignment by the assignment of Lieutenant Charles H. Latrobe to that 
post. 

As bureau chemist he visited many of the Bureau's works. Travel 
vouchers show visits during July and August, 1862, to Cartersville, 
Georgia (nitre cave), Kingston, Georgia (nitre cave), Calhoun and Ring- 
gold, Georgia, Cleveland, Tennessee (copper rolling mill), Jonesboro, 
Tennessee (the nearby Jackson lead mine?), and Wytheville, Virginia 
(lead mines). In December, 1862, he visited Cash’s mine near Atlanta 
and the potash works in northern Alabama. Other visits were made to 
places not previously mentioned as Ducktown, Tennessee (copper 
mines), Larkinsville, Alabama (Sauta nitre cave), and the Canton, 
Georgia, mines (copper and/or lead?). In the spring of 1863, additional 


14 William K. Boyd, ed., Military Reminiscences of Gen. Wm. R. Boggs, C.S.A. 

(Durham, N.C.: The Seaman Printery, 1913), p. 68. Quoted by permission of 
the Duke University Press. 
Further information on Clemson may be found in Alester G. Holmes and George 
E. Sherrill, Thomas Green Clemson; His Life and Work (Richmond: Garrett & 
Massie, Inc., 1937); Federal Writers’ Project of the South Carolina Work Pro- 
jects Administration, Thomas Green Clemson. . . ({Columbia, S.C.?], [193—?]), 
and E. W. Sikes’s article in D.A.B., IV, 200-201. 
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works visited included the potash works of northern Georgia, Blue Moun- 
tain, Alabama (iron works), the lead mine near Jacksonville, Alabama 
(Draper's), Gray’s Lead Mine (Tennessee?), and a sulphur work in 
Alabama. In September, 1863, he visted the Chatata Lead Mine in Ten- 
nessee. The enumeration of the many places visited by Pratt points up 
the extensive efforts made by the Nitre Bureau in the development of 
the mineral resources of the South. 

In a letter dated October 12, 1863, Lieutenant Colonel St. John referred 
to him as Professor Pratt, but the academic basis for the title is not given. 
In July, 1864, he was on duty at Augusta, Georgia, as “Chemist & Supt.” 
and was carried on the report of the Scientific Arm of the Corps dated 
September 30, 1864, as a bureau chemist. On November 14, 1864, he 
was referred to as “Surgeon MD Bur Chem & Supt.,” indicating his pro- 
fessional training was as a physician. 

On a record dated December 31, 1864, Pratt was listed as bureau 
chemist and superintendent in charge of nitre service, Second Division 
(Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina). The last official record 
available on Dr. Pratt is a letter to Lieutenant Colonel J. W. Mallet at 
Macon, Georgia, headed “Augusta April 11, 1865” and signed as “Act 
Chf N B” [Acting Chief, Nitre Bureau] .1® 

After the war Dr. Pratt analyzed the phosphate rock deposits from the 
Ashley River area of South Carolina as suggested by Professor Francis S. 
Holmes. These two men, both formerly of the Nitre and Mining Bureau, 
were instrumental in the rise and development of a new major Southern 
industry, the production of fertilizer. In 1868 the Sulphuric Acid and 
Super-Phosphate Co. (later the Etiwan Phosphate Company) was 
chartered in South Carolina with C. G. Memminger as president of the 
new venture. Dr. Pratt served as chemist for the company, and by 
December, 1868, had a sulphuric acid chamber in operation.7 From 
1868 until the peak production year of 1893 the phosphate grounds of 
South Carolina furnished the bulk of our supply of phosphate rock as 
well as much of Europe’s. In 1893 the production reached 618,569 tons." 
One of the firms engaged in handling this post-war phosphate business 
was the Read Phosphate Company, the president of which was Isaac 


16 These details of Pratt’s war activities are from his personal service record jacket 
or “Carded Records” in the War Department Collection of Confederate Records, 


Record Group 109, U. S. National Archives (cited hereinafter as “DNA: RG 
109, CSA Carded Records”). These are the records which were formerly 
administered by the Old Records Section of the Adjutant-General’s De ent. 
Henry D. Capers, The Life and Times of C. G. Memminger (Richmond: Everett 
Waddey Co., 1893), p- 385. 

William H. Waggaman and Henry W. Easterwood, Phosphoric Acid, Phosphates, 


_— Fertilizers (New York: The Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., 1927), 
p. 82. 
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Read,’® formerly a major in the Confederate Nitre and Mining Corps,” 
and a Hampden-Sidney graduate of 1852. 


Francis SimMons HoLMES 


Pratt’s post-war research collaborator was Professor Francis Simmons 
Holmes (1815-1882). Holmes, a professor at the College of Charleston 
at the outbreak of the war, was granted leave of absence in the spring of 
1862 to accept an appointment with the Nitre and Mining Bureau. 
Existing records show that he was on duty as Superintendent of Nitre 
and Mining District 6, South Carolina, from June, 1862, on. 

Holmes, in his district, had few natural resources to draw upon for 
war materials. Nitre beds were established in lieu of nitre caves, and 
the collection of scrap and fabricated metals was emphasized in the 
absence of mines. 

In July, 1862, for example, his district collected 20,252% pounds of lead 
for remelting. Of this, 16,088 pounds came from the pinnacles of the 
Trinity Church in Columbia, South Carolina. In October the Baptist 
Church in Camden furnished 243 pounds to add to sundry donations of 
169% pounds. The Bank of the State of South Carolina turned over 
some 1,149 pounds in November, 1862. This last was to be replaced 
after the war. Thus the combined collection for the last half of 1862 
amounted to 21,814% pounds, or enough lead for about 327,000 cartridges. 
As late as the last quarter of 1864, Holmes was spending considerable 
money, even at the inflated prices, for the purchase of scrap metals. He 
reported that “in order to carry out my instructions received from the 
Chief of Bureau for purchasing scrap lead, Iron, brass & other metals, 
without delay, I was compelled to borrow on my own responsibility the 
amt of $57,627 94/100... .”2 


19 Isaac Read, captain and assistant superintendent of the Nitre Corps, September 
26, 1862; major, Nitre and Mining Corps, May 29, 1863, and June 15, 1864. 
Read was sent to Texas and the Trans-Mississippi Department in August, 1862, 
where he seems to have been stationed for the duration of the war. At the close 
of the war Read was the senior major in the Nitre and Mining Corps and its 
third ranking officer. 

The “Nitre and Mining Corps” is a term which properly applies to the com- 
missioned military officers. The Act of April 11, 1862, provided for the organi- 
zation of a “corps of officers.” (O.R., IV, 1, p. 1054.) The term “Nitre Bureau” 
was a more general term that was used mainly in reference to the adminis- 
trative subdivision that originally functioned under the Chief of Ordnance and 
later as an independent administrative subdivision or bureau of the War Depart- 
ment. (Acts of April 22, 1863, O.R., IV, 2, p. 594, and of June 9, 1864, O.R., IV, 
3, p. 493.) All civilian employees thus became known as “Bureau” employees. 
Detailed officers and enlisted men were, properly speaking, part of the “Bureau,” 
but not of the “Corps.” 

Personal file of F. S. Holmes, Nitre and Mining Bureau, DNA: RG 109, CSA 
Carded Records. Some additional information can be found in James H. Easterby, 
A History of the College of Charleston . . . ({Charleston, $.C.], 1935). . 
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Holmes was carried on the returns of the Nitre and Mining Corps for 
both September 30 and December 31, 1864, as a member of the Scientific 
Arm of the Corps. 

Although technically stationed at Charleston, South Carolina, Pro- 
fessor Holmes managed to spend some time at his plantation home at 
Edgefield where his life combined that of the “hospitable planter, ar- 
dent sportsman and devoted naturalist." 


Davin KitCHELL TUTTLE 


The superintendent of the combined Nitre and Mining Districts 1 and 
2 (Virginia) and the lead mines on September 30, 1864, with head- 
quarters at Abingdon, Virginia, was Professor David Kitchell Tuttle 
(1835-1915).23 As of December 31, 1864, he was on the same assign- 
ment with headquarters at Wytheville, Virgina. 

The New Jersey-born Tuttle was a graduate of Harvard in 1855 and 
received his Ph.D. from Gottingen in Germany in 1857. He then re- 
turned to the United States to become instructor in practical chemistry 
under Professor Socrates Maupin at the University of Virginia from 1857 
until he went on war service in 1862. In his courses he taught qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, paying attention to mineral assays, metallurgy, 
analysis of mineral waters, soils and fertilizers, and examinations for 
poisons, pharmaceutical preparations, and other determinations required 
in the practice of medicine. He left the University on January 1, 1862, 
presumably to go on government service. 

Professor Tuttle assumed the post of superintendent of Nitre District 
1 on March 5, 1862, before the creation of the Nitre Corps as a separate 
organization. He remained on this assignment until at least December 
31, 1864, and probably until the close of the war. With the consoli- 
dation of Districts 1 and 2 he had charge of the important nitre pro- 
duction areas of the Upper Valley and of southwestern Virginia. To 
these responsibilities were added the over-all supervision of the all-im- 
portant Wythe lead mines of southwestern Virginia. 

Originally ranking as superintendent without a military title, Tuttle 
was referred to in various official records as “Captain and Superinten- 
dent” after September 1, 1863. 

After the war Tuttle worked as a chemist in various industrial works 
until 1886 when he was appointed melter and refiner at the United 


States Mint in Carson City, Nevada, and in 1888 at Philadelphia. He 
died April 8, 1915. 


2 Joseph LeConte, "Ware Sherman, op. cit., p. 79. 


*3 For information on Tuttle, see American Men of Science (New York: Science 


Press, 1906 ed.), p. 326; Catalogue of the University of Virginia, 1859-1860, 
and Who Was Who in America (Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co., 1942), p. 1260. 
24 Return of N. & M. Officers, December 31, 1864, DNA: RG 109, Box 57. 
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WiuiaM H. C. Price 


In Alabama, which comprised Nitre and Mining District 10, was 
William H. C. Price as superintendent.* Originally captain of Company 
K, Twelfth Alabama Infantry, he declined re-election in April, 1862. 
Upon returning to Alabama, he went on duty as a superintendent for the 
Nitre Bureau about May 18, 1862, apparently centering his activities 
around Auburn. In February, 1863, he endeavored to obtain a com- 
mission as a captain of artillery in the Provisional Army. As of June, 
1863, he was referred to on pay receipts as “Captain.” In September, 
1863, his pay was figured at the same rate as a captain of cavalry sta- 
tioned at Montgomery, Alabama. His pay for July, 1864, was at the rate 
of that of a major of cavalry, indicating that he had been promoted. 

Price’s duties included the supervision of the construction and opera- 
tion of various nitre beds. Such beds under his supervision were located 
at Mobile, Montgomery, Selma, Talladega, and Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
and Columbus, Georgia. Lieutenant Colonel Isaac M. St. John, in a 
letter to Edmund Harrison dated October 12, 1863, referred to him as 
“Capt. Price” and particularly suggested a conference with him upon his 
nitre production in the canebrake counties. The canebrake or Black Belt 
section of Alabama is an alluvial soil region originally covered with a 
heavy growth of large cane. This prairie-like region was the site of many 
large plantations. The counties of Perry, Dallas, Wilcox, Marengo, Sum- 
ter, Greene, and Hale are generally considered those composing the 
region. In direct charge of the production of saltpetre from domestic 
sources in the canebrake region, as well as superintendent of the Selma 
nitre beds, was Nitre and Mining Bureau Agent Jonathan Haralson.” 

The return of the Scientific Arm of the Corps for September 30, 1864, 
reported Price stationed at Montgomery, Alabama. As of December 
31, 1864, Price was still superintendent of Nitre and Mining District 


10 with headquarters at Montgomery. The over-all supervision of the . 


Selma Powder Mill had been added to his responsibilities.” The last 
official reference to Price is in a manuscript dated February 4, 1865, in 
which he is referred to as “Major, Nitre and Mining Bureau.” No record 
of his postwar activities has been located. 


25 The only information located on Price is from his personal files in DNA: RG 109, 
CSA Carded Records. 

26 Jonathan Haralson was born in Lowndes County, Ala., in 1830. He received his 
A.M. degree from the University of Alabama in 1851, and his law degree from 
the Louisiana State University in 1853. He was a practicing attorney in Selma, 
Ala., until 1876 when he became a judge in the city court of Selma, holding 
this office until 1892. From 1892 until 1904 Haralson was a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama. He was a prominent Baptist in Alabama as well as 
a long-time trustee of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama. He 
died in 1912. See Who's Who in America . . . 1908-1905 (Chicago: A. N. 
Marquis & Co., n.d.), p. 641. 

27 Return of N. & M. icers, December 31, 1864, DNA: RG 109, Box 57. 
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EDMUND HARRISON 

The over-all supervision of the nitriaries in Virginia, according to the 
returns of September 30 and December 31, 1864, was in the hands of 
Edmund Harrison (1837-1916).¥ 

Harrison, born February 17, 1837, in Amelia County, Virginia, pre- 
pared for college at his father’s Amelia Academy, studied law in 1854, 
and later attended lectures at the law school of the University of Virginia. 
In 1855 he taught school in Cumberland County, Virginia, returning to 
the University to pursue a literary course, graduating in most of the 
schools. After graduation he took a teaching post at the Southern Female 
Institute in Richmond. On July 10, 1861, shortly after the outbreak of 
the war, Harrison enlisted as a private in Company E, “Powhatan Troop,” 
Fourth Virginia Cavalry. His health did not hold up under army life, 
and he was transferred to less arduous, and probably more productive, 
duty with the Nitre and Mining Bureau on August 16, 1862. 

From about October 14, 1862, until May 6, 1863, Harrison was on duty 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, as an assistant superintendent of Nitre and 
Mining District 7 under Captain T. J. Finnie. After May 6, 1863, he 
seems to have been superintendent of the nitre beds which were located 
adjacent to Manchester (now South Richmond).” On October 12, 1863, 
he was ordered by Lieutenant Colonel St. John to make a tour of the 
established nitriaries of the Confederacy. The tour was to include visits 
to Captain Charles R. Barney at Greensboro, North Carolina; either 
Professor F. S. Holmes or John LeConte at Columbia, South Carolina; 
a Dr. Ford at the South Carolina State Nitriary; Professor Holmes at 
Charleston, South Carolina; Professor Pratt at Augusta, Georgia; and to 
Captain Price at Montgomery, Alabama. Beginning in July, 1864, he was 
paid as a “Chemist and Professional Assistant, Nitre and Mining Corps,” 
receiving the same pay and allowances as a captain of cavalry stationed 
in Richmond. Thus it may be said that at this time his relative rank 
in the Scientific Arm of the Nitre and Mining Corps was that of captain. 
Unofficial sources state he was promoted to major in 1865 in consequence 
of a valuable report which he prepared and presented to Colonel St. 
John, chief of the Bureau. Neither an official record of the promotion 
nor a copy of the report has been found, but the records do show that he 


28 


The main sources of information on Harrison are the files in CSA Carded Records, 
DNA: RG 109, and a biographical sketch in William Cathcart, ed., The 
Baptist Encyclopaedia (2 vols.; Philadelphia: L. H. Everts, 1881), I, 500-501. 
Miss Elizabeth Thomasson, secretary to the President of Richmond College, 
furnished details of Harrison’s faculty assignments in a letter to the author, 
August 21, 1950. 

Letter from Professor Emeritus Garnett Ryland, University of Richmond, to the 
author, October 24, 1950. Professor Ryland knew both Professors Harrison and 
Winston personally. 
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was paroled as a major, Nitre and Mining Bureau, on April 26, 1865, in 
North Carolina as a part of Johnston’s surrender. 

Later in 1865 he taught at the Richmond Female Institute. The next 
year, on August 24, 1866, he was elected professor of Latin and French 
at Richmond College in which capacity he served until 1878. Dropping 
the French, he continued as professor of Latin from 1874 until his resig- 
nation in 1895. In 1874 he was ordained a Baptist minister and be- 
came quite active in the field of religion in his later years. 


R[osert?] B. Gorsucn 


R[obert?] B. Gorsuch,® an engineer by profession, was superinten- 
dent of the Briarfield Arsenal in Memphis, Tennessee, as of February 20, 
1862, acting under the orders of Major William R. Hunt. On March 1, 
1862, he was ordered to proceed to Columbus, Mississippi, and locate his 
armory there. After being relieved of his duties as an armory superin- 
tendent, Gorsuch was appointed inspector of mines for Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee with headquarters at Selma, Alabama. He had entered 
upon this duty by January 15, 1868. He was carried on returns of the 
Scientific Arm of the Nitre and Mining Corps dated September 30 and 
December 31, 1864, as inspector of mines and furnaces, stationed at 
Selma, Alabama. Shortly after the close of the war, on May 19, 1865, 
Federal military authorities wrote him at Selma, Alabama, requesting 
that he take charge of the former Confederate iron works at Briarfield, 
Alabama, with the view of protecting this property.*! He is thought to 
be the “N. B. Gorsuch” who took the amnesty oath at Columbus, Texas, 
on July 5, 1865. Some time after the war a Robert B. Gorsuch was 
active in Mexican railroading, and it is quite possible that these two 
are the same person. 


Grorce W. HELME™ 


As of November 23, 1861, Helme was captain of the “Ruggles Guards,” 
later Company G, the Crescent Regiment of Louisana Infantry. He 


served with this company through the battle of Shiloh but resigned soon 
afterwards on June 19, 1862. 


Records indicate that he was assigned to duty with the Nitre and 
Mining Bureau in the Trans-Mississippi Department on July 1, 1863, by 


30 The main source of information on Gorsuch is his personal file in CSA Carded 
Records, DNA: RG 109. 

31 O.R., I, 49, pt. 2, p. 845. 

32 Personal file of Capt. George W. Helme, Co. G, Crescent Regiment, Louisiana 
Infantry, CSA Carded Records, DNA: RG 109. Also see references to Helme in the 


py and Return of N. & M. Officers, December 31, 1864, DNA: RG 109, Box 
7. 
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Lieutenant General E. Kirby Smith’s order. Helme, in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, apparently requested the Richmond authorities to formalize 
this assignment by an application dated December 18, 1863. On January 
5, 1864, St. John requested the transfer of Captain George W. Helme to 
the mining service in the Trans-Mississippi Department. This transfer 
was Officially ordered from Richmond by S.O. 31/18 of February 6, 1864. 
Two days later Helme was ordered to report to the Honorable T. G. 
Clemson, superintendent of Trans-Mississippi iron service, for assign- 
ment. 

On September 27, 1864, he was announced as captain and executive 
officer of the Trans-Mississippi iron works under Captain R. H. Temple. 
He was still on this assignment on December 31, 1864, with headquarters 
at Marshall, Texas. At this time his appointment in the Nitre and Mining 
Corps was that of professional assistant in the Scientific Arm. No fur- 
ther record of Helme has been found. 


Joun W. Goopwyn® 


Time has not dealt kindly with the activities and achievements of some 
of the workers in the Nitre and Mining Bureau. One of these now ob- 
scure individuals who played an outstanding part in the functions of the 
Bureau was John W. Goodwyn. 

Goodwyn’s first assignment seems to have been superintendent of 
the nitre beds near Richmond. Pay records show him there at least from 
April 16 to May 31, 1862. Beginning in June, 1862, he was superinten- 
dent of the nitre beds and refinery at Lynchburg, Virginia. In June, 1863 
he assumed the additional responsibility of superintendent of the Peters- 
burg lead works. Beginning in October he was apparently released from 
duty at the Lynchburg refinery and given the sole assignment of superin- 
tendent of the Petersburg lead works and copper furnaces and the nitre 
beds. 

Beginning May 1, 1864, Goodwyn’s status in the Nitre and Mining 
Corps changed, and his pay was the same as the pay and allowances of a 
major of cavalry stationed in Richmond. This would indicate that 
Goodwyn had been appointed a chemist and professional assistant of 
the Scientific Arm of the Nitre and Mining Corps. 

He apparently continued on his Petersburg assignment until October, 
1864, when he was transferred to Lexington, North Carolina, to be super- 
intendent of the Confederate States smelting works at that point. The 
return of officers for December 31, 1864, carried him as a member of the 


$3 Personal file of John W. Goodwyn, Nitre and Mining Bureau and Confederate 
citizen files, CSA Carded Records, DNA: RG 109; also Return of N. & M. 
Officers, December 31, 1864, in DNA: RG 109, Box 57. 
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Scientific Arm of the Corps in charge of lead and copper smelting at 
Lexington. The presumption is that he remained on this assignment until 
paroled at Greensboro, North Carolina, May 1, 1865, giving his rank as 
“major.” The use of the rank of “major” was a reference to his equivalent 
standing in the Scientific Arm. 


CuarLes Henry WINSTON 


Another scientist who rendered valuable service to the Confederacy 
was Charles Henry Winston (1831-1918)* born near Richmond, Virginia. 
He graduated from Hampden-Sidney College in 1854 and from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1857. He served as an assistant professor of ancient 
languages at Hampden-Sidney, 1854-1855, taking the chair of ancient 
languages at Transylvania University, Kentucky, from 1857 to 1858. He 
accepted a professorship at the Richmond (Virginia) Female Institute 
in 1859 and was made president the following year. 

The first record found of his Confederate service covers the period 
from September 16 to November 15, 1863, two months as a special agent 
of the Nitre and Mining Bureau. From December 10 through December 
31, 1868, Winston examined for Lieutenant Colonel I. M. St. John the 
Rudisell gold mine in North Carolina as well as several other mines. He 
was placed in charge of the Confederate States sulphuric acid works at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, as superintendent about January 1, 1864, and 
remained until at least through December, 1864. Probably during his 
service as a special agent, Winston administered a program of collecting 
potassium nitrate from the underside of the floors of Negroes’ cabins 
where it was formed by wood ashes sifting through cracks onto the drop- 
pings of pigs and chickens that congregated under the cabins.** He took 
his parole with Johnston’s army at Greensboro, North Carolina, as a chem- 
ist, Nitre and Mining Corps, exact date not given. His appointment to the 
Scientific Arm of the Corps was apparently made during the last quarter 
of 1864. 

After the war he resumed the presidency of the Richmond Female 
Institute until 1873, when he become professor of physics at Richmond 
(Virginia) College until 1908; then professor of physics and astronomy 
from 1903 to 1913, and finally emeritus professor of physics and profes- 
sor of astronomy from 1913 until his death on April 28, 1918.% 


*% Information on Winston is to be found in his personal files, Nitre and Mining 
Bureau and Confederate citizen files, CSA Carded Records, DNA: RG 109; 

Who's Who in America . . . 1903-1905, p. 1636; General Catalogue of The Officers 

and Students of Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia; 1776-1906 (Richmond: 

Whittel & Shepperson, printers, [1908]), p. 91; and biographical sketch in Cath- 

cart, The Baptist Encyc dia, op. cit., II, 1262. 

35 Letter of Professor Ryland to author, op. cit. 

%6 Letter of Miss Elizabeth L. Thomasson to author, op. cit. 
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Henry P. Farrow 


Henry P. Farrow*’ was at the Bartow saltpetre cave, near Kingston, 
Georgia, as of July 30, 1862, and September 8-30, 1862, as superintendent 
of the cave reporting to Captain F. H. Smith, superintendent of Nitre 
District 8. Official records show that he was paid for the period from 
November 1 to December 31, 1862, as superintendent of Nitre and 
Mining District 14. At this time he was at Kingston, Georgia. Other 
records from February through May, 1863, continue to show Farrow as 
superintendent of District 14. On June 1, 1863, he went off a per diem 
pay basis to a monthly basis and was referred to as “Captain and Super- 
intendent.” In July, 1863, Farrow was advertising for Negro workmen 
for the caves near Kingston and Cartersville, Georgia. The headquarters 
of District 14 at this time were at Kingston. 

Records of Farrow’s acting as an agent of the Nitre and Mining Bur- 
eau during the third quarter of 1863 are in existence. As of September 
30, 1864, he was still on duty in Nitre District 14, Georgia. By December 
31, 1864, he had been appointed a professional assistant in the Scientific 
Arm of the Nitre and Mining Corps and was still on assignment as super- 
intendent of Nitre District 14 (Georgia), but his headquarters had now 
been moved to Macon. Official papers dated January 16 and March 2, 
1865, show that Farrow was still acting in the same capacity on these 
dates. On April 11, 1865, he was referred to as “Capt. Farrow” by Dr. 
N. A. Pratt. 


James T. Pettrr 


James T. Pettit** was from Memphis, Tennessee. During August- 
November, 1861, he made various trips on ordnance business for Major 
W. R. Hunt, then commanding the Briarfield Arsenal. His activities be- 
tween then and March, 1864, have not been determined. As of March 
10, 1864, he was signing papers as assistant superintendent, Nitre and 
Mining Bureau, at Selma, Alabama. His correspondence indicates he 
was primarily concerned with the manufacture and supply of iron. The 
iron return of the Nitre and Mining Bureau accompanying the Superin- 
tendent's report of October 1, 1864,° shows that Pettit was in charge of 


37 Personal file of Henry P. Farrow, Confederate citizen file, CSA Carded Records, 


DNA: RG 109; also see O.R. and Return of N. & M. Officers, December 31, 
1864, DNA: RG 109, Box 57. 

Personal files of James T. Pettit, Nitre and Mining Bureau and Confederate citizen 
files, CSA Carded Records, DNA: RG 109; also Return of N. & M. Officers, De- 
cember 31, 1864, DNA: RG 109, Box 57. 

% O.R., IV, 3, p. 700. 
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the iron service in Alabama and Mississippi, reporting to Lieutenant 
Colonel W. R. Hunt in Selma, Alabama. On December 31, 1864, he was 
classified as a professional assistant in the Scientific Arm of the Corps, 
serving as assistant superintendent, Iron Service, Second Division (Lower 
South). He took Parole No. 21 on May 9, 1865, at Gainesville, Alabama, 
as an assistant superintendent of the Nitre and Mining Bureau. No post- 
war record has been found. 


James Braprorp Noyes 


James Bradford Noyes® originally enlisted as a private in Company 
I (later Company H), 22nd Virginia Infantry. For some three months in 
the summer of 1861, he was detailed as a nurse to the wounded Colonel 
George S. Patton. From September, 1861, until early in 1863, he served 
as a clerk in the Commissary Department or as acting commissary ser- 
geant. On or before January 15, 1863, he went on duty as superinten- 
dent of Nitre District 4 with headquarters at Union, Monroe County, 
Virginia (now West Virginia). His company muster roll carries the 
notation of his promotion to captain in the Nitre Bureau, apparently a 
reference to his equivalent rank. 

He apparently served in a dual capacity, for a payroll for the second 
quarter, 1863, refers to him as superintendent of the Jackson River cave. 
As of December 31, 1864, Noyes was listed as a professional assistant in 
the Scientific Arm of the Corps with headquarters still at Union, Virginia, 
and still serving as superintendent of Nitre District 4. 

No record has been found of his surrender, capture, or parole, nor does 
he seem to have achieved scientific recognition after the war. 

Four of these five men, Goodwyn, Farrow, Pettit, and Noyes, appointed 
by special authority of the Secretary of War, appear to have qualified for 
their appointments mainly because of the nature of the jobs they were 
assigned to and their proven ability rather than because of any scientific 
or educational preeminence. By way of contrast, most of the ten pro- 
fessional assistants and chemists appointed under the Act of June 9, 
1864, had already achieved scientific or educational standing by the 
time of their appointment. 

There were other men of scientific knowledge and training who con- 
tributed to the work of the Nitre and Mining Bureau and to the Ordnance 
Department prior to the formation of the Bureau although they did not 
receive formal appointments carrying military rank. 


40 Personal files of James B. Noyes, Nitre and Mining Bureau, Confederate citizen 
file, and 22d Va. Infantry, CSA Carded Records, DNA: RG 109. 
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AARON SNOWDEN Piccor 


Dr. Aaron Snowden Piggot (1822-1869),*! whose service for the Nitre 
and Mining Bureau was terminated before he received an appointment 
in the Scientific Arm, had charge of the construction and initial operation 
of the lead smelting and refining works established at Petersburg, Vir- 

inia. 

, Dr. Piggot, who hailed from Baltimore, Maryland, was a member of 
the classes of 1841 and 1842 at Yale University, the alma mater of 
Brigadier General Isaac M. St. John (class of ’45) who was the organizer 
and first commander of the Nitre and Mining Corps. Piggot received his 
degree in medicine. 

In October, 1861, presumably acting as a civilian under the direction of 
Chief of Ordnance Gorgas, he visited Larkinsville, Alabama; Salt Petre 
Cave, Virginia; Silver Hill Mine, North Carolina; Kingston, Georgia; and 
the Wythe Lead Mines, Virginia. Using the Larkinsville, Alabama, post 
office was S. D. Boren and Co., which was engaged in producing nitre 
for the state of Tennessee from the caves of northern Alabama at the 
rate of 700 pounds per day. They offered to furnish three tons a month 
to the Confederate Ordnance Department at 35 cents a pound, delivered 
to the post office at Larkinsville, Alabama.“ The visit to Kingston, Bar- 
tow County, Georgia, was probably for the purpose of visiting the large 
saltpetre or nitre cave near that town. This was the cave impressed by 
the Nitre Bureau in June, 1862, for operation under military super- 
vision. It was formerly operated by Massey and Landsdell of Atlanta, 
Georgia, M. A. Hardin, president.“ 

The next month, November, 1861, Piggot visited the lead mine near 
Jonesboro, Tennessee, Faber’s lead mines in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
and the site of the proposed lead furnaces at Petersburg, Virginia. 
From January, 1862, through May, 1863, he was chemist in charge of 
the lead works and nitre beds at Petersburg. The lead works were con- 
structed about April, 1862. 

Dr. Piggot’s military rank was that of surgeon. Taking rank from 
July 19, 1862, his appointment was confirmed on October 7, 1862.“ 


41 Material on Piggot is to be found in his personal files in the Staff file and the 
Nitre and Mining Bureau files, CSA Carded Records, DNA: RG 109. A brief 
notation of his college record is to be found in Ellsworth Eliot, Jr., Yale in the 
Civil War (New Haven: Yale University Press and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1932), p. 97. 


“2 O.R., IV, 1, p. 556: Report of Chief of Ordnance Josiah Gorgas. 

‘3 Special Order 125/19, series of 1862, Adjt. & Inspr. Gen’ls Office, DNA: RG 
109, CA, IX, 1, p. 205. Also see O.R., IV, 2, p. 28: Report of Maj. (and 
Superintendent) I. M. St. John. 

a Richmond Daily Examiner, June 7, 1862, and other issues. 


DNA: RG 109, CA, LXXXVI, 1, p. 275. 
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Sometime in 1863, probably June, Dr. Piggot was transferred to Lin- 
colnton, North Carolina, to take charge of the erection and operation of 
the medical laboratory to be constructed in that town. He remained 
there until the close of the war, being captured on April 27, 1865. He 
took the oath of allegiance to the United States on July 24, 1865, and 
gave his destination as Baltimore. Piggot died on February 18, 1869. 


Ricuarp SEARS McCuLLoH 


Professor Richard Sears McCulloh** of Columbia University, New York 
City, was a late-comer to support the Southern cause. McCulloh was 
at one time the melter and refiner of the Mint of the United States at 
Philadelphia, having been appointed by President James K. Polk on April 
1, 1846. In the academic field he held an A.M. degree and was one-time 
professor of natural philosophy, mathematics, and chemistry at Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania, one-time professor of natural philosophy at 
Princeton, and professor of chemistry and natural philosophy at Colum- 
bia College (University) in New York City. Just before coming South 
he held the position of professor of mechanics and physics, Academic 
Department, Columbia College ( University ).*” 

Professor McCulloh probably went South early in September, 1863, as 
his potential services to the Confederacy were recommended by seven 
faculty members of the University of Virginia in a joint sponsorship dated 
September 16, 1863. Several days later he was in Richmond and visited 
Colonel Gorgas, Chief of Ordnance, on the 23d. Gorgas commented on 
his visit: 


A Professor McCulloch, just from Columbia College, New York, 
spent the evening with us. He told us details of the cruel treatment of 
our wounded prisioners at [sic] Gettysburgh. He is a Baltimorean 
and has just quitted his professorship, rather late, but let our people 
come, even at the eleventh hour.* 


McCulloh was recommended by Secretary of State J. P. Benjamin to 
Secretary of War J. A. Seddon for a post as a chemist and metallurgist for 
the Ordnance or Nitre Bureau. In November McCulloh was adver- 
tising in a Petersburg, Virginia, paper for a room, describing himself as a 
“Consulting Chemist, Nitre and Mining Bureau.” Just how long he 


46 A fair amount of information on McCulloh is in the Confederate citizen file, CSA 
Carded Records, DNA: RG 109. Also see O.R., IV, 3, pp. 37-38, 1079, and ibid., 
Ser. II, Vol. 8, passim. 

One Hundred and Ninth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of 
Columbia College for 1862-1863 (New York, 1863), passim. 

Frank F. Vandiver, ed., The Civil War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas (Uni- 
versity, Ala.: The University of Alabama Press, 1947), p. 63. Quoted by permis- 
sion of the University of deen Press. 

49 Daily Register (Petersburg,Va.], November 6, 1863. 
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worked for the Bureau, and whether he was classed as a member of the 
Scientific Arm is not definitely known. 

On July 16, 1864, he was detailed and authorized to join Early’s army, 
reporting to General Ransom for an assignment appropriate to his quali- 
fications. He requested an appointment as a topographical engineer (in 
which line he had experience) to protect him in the event of capture. 
Just what the nature of his services was to be is not recorded, but on 
January 19, 1865, he was granted permission by the Secretary of War to 
organize a company of not more than twenty to operate outside the 
limits of the Confederate States for the capture and destruction of enemy 
property serviceable for waging war on the high seas, rivers, lakes, and 
harbors in the United States or the Confederate States of America. 

As of February 11, 1865, he was working on combustible materials to 
be used for burning Northern shipping, towns, etc.*' This was evidently 
a follow-up on the abortive attempts to burn New York City in November, 
1864, when the preparation of chemicals in New York was apparently 
faulty.52 The war closed before these plans materialized. On May 25, 
1865, McCulloh was ordered placed under arrest by Secretary of War 
Stanton. The date of his actual arrest is not clear in the records, but his 
discharge on parole did not take place until March 25, 1866, on an order 
from the War Department. 

Later in the year 1866, McCulloh was chosen as the McCormick Pro- 


fessur of Experimental Philosophy and Practical Mechanics at Washing- 
ton College in Virginia (now Washington and Lee). As such he was 
one of the faculty picked to work with General Robert E. Lee, the new 
president of the college. In 1878, his last year at Washington and Lee, 
he was awarded an honorary LL.D. degree. By this time he had 
changed his last name to “McCulloch.”* No further record of him has 
been found. 


NATHANIEL THOMAS LUPTON 


Nathaniel Thomas Lupton (1830-1893)5* was born near Winchester, 
Virginia. He graduated from Dickinson College in 1849 and, after be- 
ginning the study of law, abandoned it for the study of chemistry. He 
began his teaching career as professor of chemistry, Aberdeen (Mis- 
sissippi) Female College, taking the same post the next year at the Peters- 


50 O.R., IV, 3, pp. 37-38: Secretary of War James A. Seddon to R. S. McCulloh. 

51 Ibid., p. 1079: W. S. Oldham to President Jefferson Davis. 

52 For an interesting popular account, see Herbert Ravenel Sass, “The Fire Raid on 
New York City,” Saturay Evening Post, July 16, 1949. 

The late historian of Washington and Lee University, Dr. James Lewis Howe, 
wrote the author (July 20, 1950) that Gen. R. E. Lee called McCulloh the most 
available physicist he could find when assembling his faculty, and that his name 
was changed to “McCulloch” while at Washington and Lee. 

For information on Lupton, see The National Cyclopaedia of American Biog- 
raphy (New York: J. T. White & Co., 1893-19—), XII, 294-95; also Confeder- 
ate citizen file, CSA Carded Records, DNA: RG 109. 
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burg Female College, becoming president of this latter institution the 
next year. In 1857 he was professor of chemistry and geology at Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Virginia. After a year at Randolph-Macon he ac- 
cepted the chair of chemistry and geology at the newly organized South- 
ern University at Greensboro, Alabama. Since it was not contemplated 
that classes would begin until 1859, Lupton was given a year’s leave and 
availed himself of the opportunity to study chemistry “under the famous 
Bunsen at Heidelberg, Germany.” 

Lupton was back at Southern University when the war broke out. As 
a chemist of recognized ability, his services were utilized by the Con- 
federate Nitre and Mining Bureau for the evaluation of various caves as 
a source of nitre and for making chemical analyses of nitre and potash 
specimens. 

Although the extant records are sparse as far as Lupton’s war activities 
are concerned, those available indicate the types of activities in which he 
engaged. In July and August of 1862, he examined the caves in Tusca- 
loosa, Jefferson, Blount, and Clark counties, Alabama, for Superintendent 
W. H. C. Price of Nitre District 10. 

In February 1868, Price offered Professor Lupton’s assistance to the 
plantation owners in the canebrake region in having a quantitative 
analysis made for nitre in soil samples secured from under their Negroes’ 
cabins, barns, etc. Lupton’s personal assistance in setting up nitre pro- 
duction units on conveniently located plantations was also promised.® 
A payment for these services made on November 5, 1863, covered 127 
days’ work from July 1 through November 4, 1863. In December he was 
paid for services in analyzing potash specimens. 

After the war he accepted the post of professor of chemistry at Alabama 
University in 1871 and was elected the fifth president of the institution 
that winter. But in 1874 he left Alabama for another year of study abroad 
at Bunsen’s laboratory as a preliminary to taking up teaching duties at 
Vanderbilt University. In 1885 he accepted the post of professor of 
chemistry at the state Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn, 
Alabama, where he remained until his death on June 11, 1898. 


SocraTEs MAvuPIN 


Professor Socrates Maupin® was born in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
in 1809. He received his B.A. degree from Washington College, his A.M. 


55 Personal file of M. J. Williams, publisher of the Selma [Ala.] Reporter, Confeder- 
ate citizen file, CSA Carded Records, DNA: RG 109. This information is from 
a newspaper clipping of February, 1863, attached to a bill and voucher for 
publication dated June 18, 1863. 

56 Information on Professor S. Maupin in the Confederate citizen file, CSA Carded 
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from the University of Virginia in 1830, and his M.D. from the same insti- 
tution in 1832. Maupin was language instructor at Hampden-Sidney, 
1833-1834, resigning to take charge of the Richmond Academy. After 
establishing an academy of his own, Dr. Maupin aided in the foundation 
in 1846 of the Richmond Medical College and was the first professor of 
chemistry at this school. In 1853 he became professor of chemistry at 
the University of Virginia and chairman of the faculty the next year. 

In May, 1862, at the request of Lieutenant Colonel Josiah Gorgas, chief 
of ordnance, C.S.A., Dr. Maupin conducted a general exploration for lead 
in central Alabama. This report was made June 30, 1862. There is no 
record of any further active participation by Professor Maupin in the 
activities of the Ordnance Bureau or the Nitre and Mining Bureau. 

Although he resigned as chairman of the faculty at the University of 
Virginia in 1870, he remained professor of chemistry until his accidental 
death on October 19, 1871. 

oe co 2 2 

In reviewing the qualifications and the assignments of the members of 
the Scientific Arm of the Nitre and Mining Corps as well as those of their 
strictly civilian predecessors and associates one finds an excellent example 
of the military use of essentially nonmilitary personnel in highly critical 
war assignments. . 

Some of these scientists were nonmilitary personnel because of their 
age at the outbreak of the war. Clemson was 54; John LeConte, 48; 
Joseph LeConte, 38; Holmes, 46; McCulloh, 43; Maupin, 52, and Piggot 
39. Several others of military age were brought into the service from the 
exempt educational ranks. These included Tuttle, who was 26, Winston, 
who was 30, and Lupton, 31. Pratt, who seems to have been a practicing 
physician, was 27. Others saw military service before being appointed in, 
or transferred to, the Nitre and Mining Corps. Price served as an infantry 
captain the first year of the war, as did George W. Helme. Harrison, 
aged 24, was a cavalry private for thirteen months until detailed to the 
Bureau. James B. Noyes served as an enlisted man in the infantry for a 
year and a half, in the same company with his son. R. B. Gorsuch early 
assisted in the war effort as an armory superintendent in Tennessee. 

The Confederacy was forced to organize for a war while actually con- 
ducting one. While the quartermaster service under Abraham C. Myers 
was only moderately successful and the commissary service under Lucius 


Records, DNA: RG 109, is sparse, the one main item being a copy of his report to 
Chief of Ordnance Gorgas of his survey of the war materials potential of central 
Alabama in 1862. Some material on his academic history is to be found in the 
Hampden-Sidney Catalogue, op. cit., p. 32. See also a biographical sketch in 
The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 134. 





B. Northrup was universally criticized and condemned (except in the 
chambers of President Davis), the Ordnance and the Nitre and Mining 
Bureaus conspicuously surmounted their obstacles. These last two 
bureaus probably owed much of their success and accomplishments to the 
able men who headed them. Josiah Gorgas, the professional, West Point- 
trained soldier, Isaac M. St. John, the brilliant organizer and administra- 
tor, and Richard Morton, the quiet and capable engineer, did their jobs 
quietly and efficiently. They aroused none of the criticism and oppo- 
sition engendered by Northrup and Myers, and the relatively few extant 
criticisms of their personnel speak well of their ability to choose assistants. 

The absence of professional soldiers in the Nitre and Mining Bureau 
was an outstanding feature of that organization. Conspicuous among 
the qualifications of the officers and, of course, the scientists of the 
Bureau was their educational background. College-trained men were 
numerous in the Nitre and Mining Corps with a trend toward doctors 
and teachers on the research and administrative end and toward engi- 
neers on the production end. College-trained men among the military offi- 
cers of the Corps included Colonel Isaac M. St. John (Yale, 45), Colonel 
Richard Morton (Hampden-Sidney, 51), Major Isaac Read (Hampden- 
Sidney, 52), Captain George Arnold (Yale, 50), Captain Bolling A. 
Stovall (Georgia, ’47), and Lieutenant Charles Hazlehurst Latrobe, an 
engineer officer on detail to the Nitre and Mining Bureau (St. Mary’s of 
Baltimore). Many others, trained engineers, undoubtedly were college 
graduates, but their records have not yet been uncovered. 

The Confederacy, as can be seen by the foregoing sketches, made a 
laudable attempt to utilize men not necessarily suited to combat duty. 
This was not a charitable attempt to give the professors and college- 
trained men something to keep them busy, but a wise utilization of all 
available brain power in a struggle for existence. Nor does it appear 
that the Bureau was a refuge for those attempting to evade military 
service. The analogy with today’s problem in the United States of the 


most efficient and productive use of manpower should make the study - 


of the Confederacy’s efforts of more than academic interest. 

One of the recurrent phenomena observed in the study of wars and 
warfare is the frequent occurrence of peacetime benefits derived from 
wartime effort. Certainly the wartime concentration upon the production 
of nitrates in the Civil War led to the development of the vast fertilizer 
industry, the bulwark of Southern agriculture for the past eighty-five 
years. It seems only fair to give a great deal of the credit for this major 
step in the progress of the South to that little band of scientists who com- 
posed the Scientific Arm of the Nitre and Mining Corps. These men, 


essentially civilians, applied lessons learned during the war to the peace- 
time benefit of their fellow citizens. 
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D’Epineuil’s Zouaves 


GERALD E. WHEELER 


THE CIVIL WAR HAD MORE THAN ITS SHARE Of grim and bloody engage- 
ments, but occasionally the years of horror were lightened by campaigns 
that, were it not for the casualties, would have passed for opera bouffe. 
The beginning movements of Brigadier General Ambrose E. Burnside’s 
expedition to Roanoke Island in January, 1862, certainly set the stage for 
something less than the traditional operation with its attendant fright- 
fulness. Adding levity to the character of Burnside’s movement was a 
series of misfortunes that befell the 53d Regiment, New York State Vol- 
unteers, more commonly known to its time as “D’Epineuil’s Zouaves.” 
In the summer of 1861, after the Union rout at Bull Run pointed up the 
need for reorganization, training, and leadership in the Federal army, 
Lincoln turned to Major General George B. McClellan. As commander 
of the Division of the Potomac, McClellan emphasized drill and projected 
plans for operations against the Confederacy. Among his many plans 
was the pet scheme of organizing an amphibious division, principally to 
operate in the Chesapeake Bay. This Coast Division, accompanied and 
protected by a naval flotilla commanded by the Army, would land troops 
behind the Confederate lines, force a dispersal of the defenses, thereby 
weakening resistance to the southward movements of the Army of the 
Potomac.’ In laying this plan before Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, 
McClellan suggested that the Coast Division consist of two brigades, 
each made up of five regiments “of New England men, for the general 
service, but particularly adapted to coast service, the officers and men to 


Augustus Woodbury, Major General Ambrose E. Burnside and the Ninth Army 
Corps . . . (Providence: S. S. Rider & Bro., 1867), p. 21; also General Peter S. 
Michie, General McClellan (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1901), p. 133. 
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be sufficiently conversant with boat service to manage steamers, sailing 
vessels, launches, barges, surf-boats, floating batteries, &c . . Na 

Though not exactly sanguine about the value of amphibious operations, 
Lieutenant General Winfield Scott gave McClellan the green light. On 
September 12, 1861, General Burnside was ordered to New England 
“to raise a force of two brigades of five regiments each.” Burnside found 
the New Englanders very cooperative, particularly Governor William 
Sprague in Burnside’s Rhode Island, but he was competing with Generals 
Benjamin F. Butler and Thomas W. Sherman who similarly were re- 
cruiting for amphibious expeditions of their own. Regiments once raised 
were pirated or shifted from one general to another, frequently to the 
confusion of the War Department, and as often as not enraging the 
touchy state governors and colonels involved.* But after a month of 
vigorous recruiting activity Burnside was able to move his headquarters 
to New York City and there receive and transfer incoming regiments to 
Coast Division headquarters in Annapolis or keep them in the New York 
City area for training. 

In August, while General McClellan was taking the Division of the 
Potomac in hand, thirty-one-year-old Lionel Jobert D’Epineuil, recently 
arrived from France, received permission to form a regiment of New York 
Frenchmen. Convincing the War Department that he had seventeen 
years of French military service, D’Epineuil was enrolled as a provisional 
colonel and ordered to recruit his own regiment to be known as the 
DEpineuil Zouaves.* On October 16, 1861, though only half filled, 
DEpineuil’s unit was mustered into the Federal service at New York 
City and designated the 53d Infantry Regiment, New York State Volun- 
teers. In leadership the regiment had a decidedly French flavor, but its 
ranks reflected the “melting pot” character of New York City and its 
environs. Probably to the eternal mystification of the continental 


D’Epineuil, one company of Indians from the Tuscarora Reservation of . 


western New York joined the regiment to do battle for the Union. 


2 McClellan to Simon Cameron, Washington, September 6, 1861, in The War of 
the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confed- 
erate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
Vol. 5, p. 36; hereafter cited as O.R., followed by the series number in roman 
numerals, the volume number in arabic, the part number (if any), and the page, 
as O.R., I, 5, p. 36. 

Governor John A. Andrew to Simon Cameron, Boston, September 24, 1861, in 
O.R., II, 1, pp. 820-21. 
Muster-out Roll of the Officers of the 53d Regiment, New York State Volunteers 
(MS in National Archives, Washington, D. C., Record Group 94, Box 2991); 
cited hereafter as DNA: RG 94, Box 2991. 

A sketch of the service of the 58d New York, and a list of its officers, may be 
found in Frederick Phisterer, New York in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865 
(6 vols., 3d ed.; Albany, N.Y.: J. B. Lyon Co., 1912), III, 2436-38. 
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After being mustered in, the D’Epineuil Zouaves were sent to Camp 
Leslie on Staten Island to learn the way of the soldier. In camp they 
were impressive because of their severe discipline, not too soldierly 
grounds, continuous brawling, and, above all because of their distinctive 
and somewhat gaudy dress. A New York Daily Tribune reporter visiting 
the Zouave camp was struck by the military bearing of the men standing 
sentry duty and by such unmilitary appurtenances as signs in the middle 
of company streets declaring “Tombeau de Tesclavage!” But like all 
visitors, this particular newsman was dazzled by the uniform and wrote 
for his public: 


The costume is the real uniform of the Zouaves of the Guard, complete 
with short-hooded cloaks, yellow-tassled red fez, tan colored leggins, white 
gaiters, blue sash, vest, jacket, and baggy trousers. . . . It is a dress which gives 
the human figure a barbaric picturesqueness.5 


The regiment was originally planned to have ten infantry companies 
made up of three-year-enlistment men. Upon organization, however, the 
French regimental structure was imposed, and the regiment consisted of 
two battalions of approximately 850 men each; thus when filled the regi- 
ment would have 1,732 men. D’Epineuil found that New York had been 
pretty well denuded of adventurous Frenchmen, and by the middle of 
November, when the first battalion embarked for Annapolis, there were 
only 130 sons of France on the rolls.* Joseph Antoine Vignier De Monteil 
had enrolled with D’Epineuil as lieutenant colonel, and had helped re- 
cruit the regiment; third in command and theoretically in charge of the 
second battalion, was Major Jean Baptiste Cantel. Rounding out the 
command were Victor Vifquain as adjutant, and Father Pierard as chap- 
lain. The regimental quartermaster and his assistants carried such Anglo- 
Saxon names as Merriam, Davis, and Smith.’ 

On November 16, 1861, the D’Epineuil Zouaves dazzled the crowds 
as they strutted to Pier 4 in New York City and boarded the transport 
Admiral for Burnside’s camp in Annapolis, Maryland. At Camp Rich- 
mond on the outskirts of Annapolis, discipline in the 53d began to wane. 
Incipient friction between D’Epineuil and his Lieuenant Colonel, some 
ten years his senior in age, was kindled into flame. Accused and con- 
victed of neglect of duty by a drumhead court-marital, De Monteil ap- 
pealed to his superior, Brigadier John G. Parke, and was cleared by a 


* “The D’Epineuil Zouaves — Fifty Third Regiment N.Y.S.V.,” New York Daily 
Tribune, November 15, 1861. 
Ibid., also the New York Times and the Tribune for November 17, 1861. 


a of the 53d Regiment, N.Y.S.V., February 10, 1862, DNA: RG 94, Box 
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court of inquiry the last day of December, 1861. Colonel D’Epineuil and 
ten officers from the regiment tendered their resignations to Burnside in 
protest against De Monteil’s exoneration. Burnside and Parke by now 
were quite aware of the problems within the Zouave regiment and 
threatened to accept these resignation, unless withdrawn. D’Epineuil 
and his officers beat a hasty retreat. D’Epineuil then retaliated by 
ordering De Monteil to New York for recruiting duty to fill up the second 
battalion, which was still under strength and thinning rapidly in view 
of the holiday season and the proximity to Baltimore and Washington. 
In desperation, after an attempt to bushwhack him one evening had al- 
most succeeded, De Monteil had written personally and at length to 
McClellan and had obtained results. The final act of the duel ended 
when General McClellan, at the behest of De Monteil, rescinded 
D’Epineuil’s order. The large numbers of deserter’s, AWOL’s, and of- 
ficers and men under arrest, shown in each morning report during De- 
cember, presented clear evidence that D’Epineuil was in trouble. 

From mid-November until the troops embarked in Annapolis during 
the first week of January, 1862, the conglomerate of military power at 
Annapolis was referred to in the press as “Burnside’s Expeditionary 
Force.” The size, composition, and equipment of the Force could not 
be hidden, with news censorship what it was at that time, but the desti- 
nation of the expedition remained a carefully guarded secret. As troops 
began to assemble, the Confederates were made aware through spies 
and sympathizers that a big operation was being planned. Most “edu- 
cated guesses” were that Norfolk or the York River area would be the 
center of attack. One intelligence report to the Confederate Secretary of 
War warned that “a meaner set of devils never lived than Butler and 
Burnside. They would do anything to succeed — burn cities, murder 
men, women and children.” In concluding his report, the spy implored 
the Southern leaders to “kill the devils incarnate wherever you find 
them.” 

Until early January, 1862, Burnside was as much in the dark about the 
destination of his force as was the Confederate intelligence service. On 


8 Lt. Col. J. A. V. De Monteil to Lt. Gen. [sic] McClellan, January 6, 1862, in 
Records of the 53d Regiment, N.Y.S.V., DNA: RG 94, Box 2992. A verification 
of De Monteil’s story can also be found in a manuscript poem, “Zouavata: A 
Zoo-Zoo Tale,” by James Bryant Smith, commissary sergeant, 53d Regiment, 
N.Y.S.V. This poem is in the possession of Mr. A. Stuart Pitt of Annapolis, 
Maryland. Sergeant Smith did not particularly care for De Monteil, but his 
poem bears out the Lieutenant Colonel’s story. A third view of the quarrels be- 
tween De Monteil and D’Epineuil may be found in a set of “Charges and 
Specifications” levied against D’Epineuil for court-martial purposes by Captain 
Fred Cocheu of Company H in the 53d Regiment. This manuscript was found 
in D’Epineuil’s service record in the Adjutant General’s section of War Depart- 
ment records in the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
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January 7, he received full instructions from General McClellan and 
was able to start his movement. Burnside was to sail down to Hatteras 
Inlet, enter Pamlico Sound, seize Roanoke Island, and make forays against 
local Confederate communications, particularly the railroads and the 
Dismal Swamp Canal. This expedition, plus those of General Butler 
against New Orleans, of General T. W. Sherman against Savannah, and 
McClellan’s later campaign on the Yorktown peninsula, was part of 
McClellan’s grand strategy to divide and destroy the Confederacy by 
working from. its perimeter toward the center? On the basis of earlier 
oral instructions the loading at Annapolis began, and the D’Epineuil 
Zouaves, over 700 strong, were crammed aboard the bark John Trucks 
into spaces for 300. It was assumed that the trip would be but six days 
at the most, and the Colonel believed that his hardy Zouaves could stand 
the confinement for that short time. 

Bad luck plagued the unhappy Zouaves from the moment the John 
Trucks weighed anchor on January 9. The vessel grounded briefly 
while leaving the Annapolis Roads but stayed long enough for a few An- 
napolis businessmen to recover loans from the departing soldiers. In a 
thick fog off Cove Point in Chesapeake Bay, the John Trucks again ran 
hard aground and required a day to be pulled free. Arriving at Fort 
Monroe on January 18, the Zouaves found they had missed the main 
body of the expedition by one day. On the “Monthly Return” for Janu- 
ary, 1862, the rest of the 53d’s trip is succinctly recorded: 


Arrived off Fort Monroe Jan 13th 1862. Sailed for Hatteras January 16, 
1862. January 17th 62 was off Hatteras light. January 18th/62 was driven 
out to sea. January 23/62 anchored outside the bar. Sailed for Fort Monroe 
by orders of Gen. Burnside Jan 26th 1862. Came across the steamer “Erics- 
son” which took us in tow January 29/62. Arrived off Fort Monroe January 
31st/62. Sailed for Annapolis by orders of General Wool February 4th/62. 
Arrived off Annapolis Feb 5th 1862.1 


The six-day excursion of the Zouaves had turned into a thoroughly 
miserable voyage of 34 days, during which time no one left the ship. 
Drawing too much water to cross the “bulkhead” and enter Hatteras 
Inlet, the John Trucks was not too regretfully (on the part of Burnside) 
ordered back to Fort Monroe. Before leaving, however, Lieutenant 
Colonel De Monteil managed to have himself detached from the regiment 
and assigned to the staff of General Parke. He then volunteered to serve 
as a rifleman with Colonel Rush Hawkins’ Zouaves (Ninth New York) in 


® George B. McClellan, McClellan’s Own Story . . » (New York: C. L. Webster & 
Co., 1887), pp. 203-4. 


10 ao of the 53d Regiment, N.Y.S.V., February 10, 1862, DNA: RG 94, Box 
2991. 
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the assault against Roanoke Island. He was cut down by a sharpshooter 
on February 8, but his memory was preserved by naming a redoubt on 
the south point of Shallow Bag Bay “Fort De Monteil”. 

Back in Annapolis, Colonel D’Epineuil on February 11 wrote a full 
description and explanation of his regiment's troubles. Noting the 
groundings, storms, crowded conditions, and filth, he concluded that the 
58d had “undergone fatigue and miseries a thousand times harder to 
bear than ten battles, and more demoralizing than ten battles or even a 
defeat.” He concluded that the men of his regiment had been “the vic- 
tims of citcumstances, hard, undoubtedly, but unavoidable.” Mean- 
while the commanding general in Annapolis was perusing a formal set 
of “Charges and Specifications” against D’Epineuil, drawn up by Captain 
Fred Cocheu of Company H. 

Under the headings of “incompetency, conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, conduct prejudicial to good order and military disci- 
pline, destruction of government property, and disobedience of orders,” 
a clearer picture of life in the red-fezzed Zouave regiment was presented. 
D‘Epineuil knew nothing of the most elemental field maneuvering; he 
had never served a day in the French or any other army and had thus 
falsely encouraged enlistment under his command; he had disciplined 
officers like enlisted men and had done so in the presence of their sub- 
ordinates; he had physically abused both officers and enlisted men in 
the regiment upon the slightest provocation; he had kept his wife in 
camp dressed as a male and contrary to orders had taken her to Hatteras 
Inlet as a nurse; and finally he had needlessly thrown government prop- 
erty into Chesapeake Bay. D’Epineuil was never tried before a court- 
martial, but the end of his military career came swiftly.” 

Impatient with the bungling of Colonel D’Epineuil, General McClellan 
on February 26, 1862, signed Special Order No. 42 directing that the 53d 
be broken up as soon as practicable. The officers were mustered out of 
the service, enlisted men desiring to do so were allowed to enroll in the 
regular Army, and the remainder of the men were returned to New York 
for assignment to other regiments. Two companies, A and I, were incor- 
porated bodily with their officers into other New York regiments . On 
March 11, D’Epineuil was paid off and mustered out, and on March 21, 


11 L. J. D’Epineuil to Gen. J. P. Hatch, Annapolis, February 11, 1862, in O.R., 
I, 9, pp. 361-62. 

12 “Charges and Specifications Against Colonel L. J. D’Epineuil” (MS, Service 
Record of Lionel Jobert D’Epineuil, 58d N.Y.S.V., No. 287, in the Adjutant 
General's section, National Archives, Washington, D.C.), The New York Times, 
November 17, 1861, noted that D’Epineuil had seen service in France “for nearly 


18 years.” Sgt. James B. Smith’s poem, “Zouavata,” noted the presence of 
Madame D’Epineuil aboard the John Trucks. 
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1862, the books were closed on the 53d Regiment, New York State Volun- 
teers, the D’Epineuil Zouaves. On the cover sheet of Special Order No. 
42, was scrawled: 


This reg’t was mustered out of the service because it was found to be in 
a demoralized condition and according to the Inspection Report it became so 
through the inefficiency of the Colonel.'* 


Though many generals probably would have preferred to sow the 
Zouave campsite with salt — obliterating the 53d forever — this was 
not to be. Within a year New York spawned a new 53d Infantry Regi- 
ment and assigned it to the famed Eagle Brigade. While the fiery 
Zouaves had been disbanded without a baptism of Confederate gunfire, 
the new 53d did not share this fate. 

Commissary Sergeant James Bryant Smith took a more poetic view of 
the last days of the Zouaves, and in a bit of doggerel, set to the metre and 
rhyme scheme of “Hiawatha,” described the regiment's end: 


But our generous, loving father 
Wishing Zouaves in his bosom 

Called them home to Uncle Abraham — 
Thought he best could help the Zouave, 
Deemed the Colonel one too many, 
Mustered Captains out of service, 

Took the Regiment to duty 

At the city of the Capitol — 


So at last with patience weary 

Sent and mustered out of service 

All the Zouaves, and discharged them, 
Now in joy their faces homeward 
Turning the Zouaves, wildly singing 
And for chorus Hallelujah. 


In retrieving this snippet of Civil War history a point of simple signifi- 
cance should be noted. The D’Epineuil Zouaves, like others of its kind, 
was formed as a unique unit because men could more easily be persuaded 
to enlist if they were to serve in what appeared to be an elite regiment. 
Yet this very sense of selectness made discipline a major problem. News- 
papermen visiting the Zouave camp on Staten Island were as impressed 


13 Special Order No. 42, Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1862. This order was amplified by Special 
Order No. 66, Headquarters, Army of the Potomac, March 8, 1862. Both are in 
DNA: RG94, Box 2992. 





by D’Epineuil’s rigorous discipline as they were by the colorful uniforms; 
and the twenty-two specifications against the Colonel reveal a wretchedly 
trained officer trying to hold a highly spirited regiment in check. In 
the end, the failure of the 53d New York was the failure of its Colonel, 
and the failure of Colonel D’Epineuil was the failure of the Union re- 
cruiting system in the first years of the war. 


AN INCIDENT OF SOUTH MOUNTAIN 


AT THE BATTLE OF SOUTH-MOUNTAIN, Richard Garrabrant, of the Ninety- — 
fifth New York regiment, was wounded in the shoulders. After dark, 
missing his regiment, he became lost in the woods and went in the di- 
rection of the rebels. He saw a party of men ahead and called out: 
“What regiment do you belong to?” They answered: “The Third South 
Carolina. What do you belong to?” “The Tenth Virginia,” answered 
Garrabrant and made off in the opposite direction. . . . 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers and 
readers of Civil War History for questions on, and discussions of, phases 
of the Great Conflict and its personnel and also for newly discovered or 
unrecorded sidelights of the war. Contributions are invited; address 
Notes and Queries Editor. 


QUERIES 


30. Missing Member of the Andrews Raid: 

The daring raid of a small party of Union volunteers from three Ohio 
Regiments, led by a civilian, James J. Andrews, who captured a loco- 
motive at Big Shanty, Georgia, in April, 1862, is one of the most melodra- 
matic incidents of the Civil War. The purpose was to burn the bridges 
between Atlanta and Chattanooga, thus disrupting the supply line of the 
Confederacy. Much has been written about the Andrews Raid and 
its members, but there are still unanswered questions. As is well known, 
the original party consisted of twenty-four men, including Andrews. Of 
this original party, twenty-two reached Marietta, Georgia, safely and 
participated in the raid. Two members, Samuel Llewellyn and James 
Smith, were intercepted on their way South and to save themselves en- 
listed in the Confederate Army. Both men later made their way back 
to the Union lines, and Smith was awarded a Medal of Honor for his 
part in the enterprise, though he failed to take part in the actual capture 
of the locomotive and the subsequent flight. I have spent years in 
tracing down the subsequent careers and places of burial of the sur- 
viving Andrews raiders, but despite long and exhaustive search I have 
failed to get any trace of Smith after his discharge from the Army. 
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Query: Can any reader tell me anything about James Smith, Private, Co. 
I, 2nd Ohio Infantry; particularly the date of his death and place of 
burial? 

Parlee C. Grose. 
31. Cacolets at Gettysburg: 

In the cyclorama of the Battle of Gettysburg the artist depicts the re- 
moval of wounded from the battlefield by the use of cacolets. Query: 
Is there any written evidence as to the use of this method of transporta- 
tion for the wounded at Gettysburg or any other battle? 

R. K. Haerle 


ANSWERS 


Query 17. Confederate Flag With One Star: 

Evidence that a Confederate flag with only one star in the union was in 
use by Confederate forces in the field in the early months of the war 
(inquiry of Joseph M. O’Brien, March, 1956) is had in the fact that a 
flag of similar design, with the addition of the word “Virginia” surround- 
ing the star, was captured from Colonel George Porterfield’s command 
at the Battle of Philippi, (W.) Va., June 3, 1861. This flag was returned 
to Virginia under a Congressional resolution in 1905, and is now in the 
Battle Abbey at Richmond with the other Virginia battle flags — includ- 
ing another one captured from Porterfield at the “Philippi races.” This 
was a blue flag carried by the Bath Cavalry — a blue banner with the 
seal of Virginia on one side, and on the other “Presented by the Ladies 
of Bath — God Protect the Right.” Bath is now Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 

Patrick C. Courtney, Secretary-Treasurer of the Confederate Research 
Club, 34 Highclere Avenue, Leigh Park, Havant, Hampshire, England, 
offers a note on the use of the one-star flag by the Confederate Navy. 


He writes: “The London Illustrated News reports the capture by the - 


Sumter of two Federal merchant vessels within sight of Gibraltar on 
January 18, 1862, and accompanies the news story with a large illustration 
of the incident. In this picture the Confederate vessel is flying the flag 
in question (one star) from her gaff. There is no actual mention of the 
flag in the accompanying text, but the illustration was made from a 
sketch sent in by an English resident at Gibraltar.” 


Query 22. The Origin of Memorial Day: 

Lee A. Wallace, Jr., Petersburg, Virginia, writes in answer to Ernest C. 
Klein’s query (June, 1956) about the inspiration of the idea of Mem- 
orial Day and the cause of the first Grand Army order by General John 
A. Logan, Commander in Chief, setting apart May 30, 1868, for the first 
national observance. He cites Mrs, John A. Logan’s “Decoration Day 
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Origin,” printed in Nora Fontaine M. Davidson's Cullings From the 
Confederacy, (1908). “In the early spring of 1868 I was one of a party 
.. . to make a pilgrimage to the battlefields of Virginia,” wrote Mrs. 
Logan. Then she describes a visit to Old Blandford church and ceme- 
tery where she observed “rows of graves strewn with beautiful blossoms 
and decorated with small flags of the dead Confederacy. . . I discovered 
that they were every one the graves of soldiers who had died for the 
Southern cause. 

“The idea seemed to me to be a beautiful tribute to the soldier martyrs, 
and grew upon me while I was returning to Washington. General Logan 
was at that time Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, and as soon as he met me at the station I told him of the graves of 
the soldiers in the cemetery in the churchyard at Petersburg. He lis- 
tened with great interest, then he said: “What a splendid idea! We will 
have it done all over the country, and the Grand Army shall do it. I will 
issue the order at once for a national memorial day for the decoration of 
the graves of all those noble fellows who died for their country.’ ” 


NOTES 


Stonewall Jackson in the Hall of Fame: 

Plans for the creation and placement of a bust of Lt. General Thomas 
J. (Stonewall ) Jackson in the Hall of Fame, New York, are well advanced 
under the sponsorship of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. Mrs. 
Desiree L. Franklin, Honorary President, New York Division, U.D.C., 
writes: “Immediately after the election for the memorialization of General 
Jackson in that corridor of great Americans, the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy mailed a check to the proper authorities to cover the cost 
of the bronze bust, pedestal, plaque, installation and ceremony attendant 
upon the dedication.” Announcement will be made later giving the 
date of dedication. 


Civil War Pension Data Wanted: 

John Paul Cullen, 342 N. Water Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin — a 
member of the Milwaukee Civil War Round Table — is working on the 
theme of “Civil War Pensions.” He will be grateful for the use of any 
letters (or copies) to and from the old Pension Bureau. He has the 
classic studies on the subject, The Glasson and Oliver theses and later 
works, but is looking for other source material in the way of complaint 
letters to the Bureau, political angles, pension agents, slave and Indian 
marriage problems, and the like. Any material submitted will be re- 
turned promptly. 
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First Hand Report of Capture of Jefferson Davis: 

Four days after the capture of Jefferson Davis at Irwinville, Georgia, 
Farrier Solomon Wightman, Company H., 4th Michigan Cavalry — who 
had been a member of the detachment making the capture — sat down to 
tell his wife about the incident. His letter, never before published, is 


preserved by his son, William 
Tecumseh Sherman Wight- 
man of Detroit, Michigan 
who has graciously furnished 
a copy. The son was born 
on September 19, 1862, ten 
days after his father enlisted 
in the 4th Michigan Cavalry 
and was given the full name 
of his father's favorite gen- 
eral. 

At the time of his enlist- 
ment, Farrier Solomon 
Wightman was 40 years old, 
and was operating a shop as 
blacksmith and _ carriage 
maker in Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. Though he did not en- 
gage in the general practice 
of horse-shoeing he was 
called on to make and fit the 
shoes to race horses in his 
area. He died in 1872. 

Farrier Wightman accom- 
panied the detachment under 





Solomon Wightman 


the Lt. Col. B. D. Pritchard (Wightman calls him “Preacherd”) set out - 
on the trail of the fleeing President of the Confederacy and his party. 
His letter is printed as written; errors in spelling are self-correcting. (Lt. 
Col. Pritchard’s letter-report to his commander is printed in facsimile in 
Manuscripts, Winter, 1955. The original is owned by C. W. Kanaga, 


Kansas City, Kansas). 


The letter follows: 


Head Quarters, Company H, 4th 
Michigan Cavalry, 2nd Brigade, 
2nd Division Cavalry Corps, 
Department of the Mississippi 
Macon, Georgia, May 14th, 1865 


Dear Martha I am exceedingly happy to embrace the first opportunity that we 


have been able to enjoy since we left Chickisaw that I am well and have been 
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ever since you last heard from me & I will sincerely hope that I shall be able to 
hear from you all soon, we have received no mail here but hope to soon. Our 
whole expedition has been crowned with the most Brilliant Success — Our 
Command went just where they pleased — The details of which would make 
a small history, so I shan’t attempt to give it in this small letter, the 4th 
Michigan Cavalry started out last Sunday night under sealed orders not to be 
opened until we arrived at Hawkingsville sum fourty miles a little east of 
South here, when we learned that our business was to capture Jefferson Davis, 
we proceeded down the Ocmulgee River as far as Abbyville & near Brown’s 
ferry — at which place we discovered where Davis & his party had camped 
the night previous — Colonel Preacherd [Pritchard] selected a hundred and 
fifty men. We had the best horses, & persued them with all possible haste 
and overtook Davis & his party at Irwinville, Ga. Surrounded the camp & cap- 
tured the whole party at day break consisting of Davis, his wife & children 
Wife’s sister & the Postmaster General Chief of the Artillery & Davis private 
Secretary & brother-in-law & several others I am not able to name. there was 
also six wagons & two Ambulances loaded. We brot them all safely to Macon 
— when 20 men belonging to our Regimant was detailed to go through to 
Washington & also Colonel Preacherd and Captain & I believe 2 or 3 Lieuten- 
ants were also detailed to accompany the party to Washington there was 
one hundred Thousand Dollars reward offered for Davis's apprendhendson. 
— We expect to go home soon My love to all good buy for this time S. Wight- 
man. 


The Lincoln-Civil War Society of Philadelphia: 

The Lincoln-Civil War Society of Philadelphia has started its fifth year 
under the leadership of Ellwood C. Shephard with the hope of making it 
the best in its history. The Society has grown to over two hundred 
members, has made its first field trip, and has published the first issue 
of its Official Records. 

The Philadelphia Volunteers had their first taste of field duty in early 
October, as V. C. “Pat” Jones led them on a tour of “Mosby’s Confeder- 
acy, from Fairfax to Front Royal, Virginia. Joining the party in Vir- 
ginia were Mrs. Henry Fairfax, who had known Colonel John Mosby, and 
the raider’s grandson, Mr. Beverly Mosby Coleman. Colonel Robert 
Selph Henry was the guest of the Society at the annual dinner in Septem- 
ber, and led the discussion in his special fields: the railroads of the Con- 
federacy and Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

Dr. J. Walter Coleman, Superintendent of the Gettysburg National 
Military Park, spoke at the October meetings on John Brown’s raid at 
Harpers Ferry; and Harnett Kane returned to Philadelphia in November 
for his third visit to the Society. He spoke on his newest book, Miracle 
in the Mountains. Later in November, Thomas E. Hall, Firearms Histor- 
ian of the Winchester-Western Division of the Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Company, told us about the small arms of the Civil War. Mr. Hall 
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brought three rifles from New Haven, but was able to demonstrate nine 
pieces when gun-collecting members walked in with additional examples. 

Projected for the balance of the season are the continuation of the 
Official Records, the presentation of the third annual Bronze Plaque 
Award on February 12, and a week-end trip, probably to Gettysburg, in 
the spring. 


Signaling at Port Hudson, 1863: 
(By Paul J. Scheips, Signal Corps Historical Division ) 

These notes on a small segment of Signal Corps Civil War history 
are prompted by photostatic copies of several Signal Corps documents 
— special orders, signaling instructions, a list of officers’ “signatures” or 
“calls,” and a manuscript copy of a message — among the papers of Ist 
Lt. John F. Jencks, A.S.O. (Acting Signal Officer), believed to be still 
in the possession of the Jencks family, which have been brought to the 
attention of the Signal Corps Historical Division by Lt. Col. H. W. Berry, 
a Signal Corps officer.* 

John F. Jencks, who was 24 years of age at the time, was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in Company H, 26th Connecticut Volunteers, enrolling 
at Stonington, Connecticut, on 2 September 1862 for a period of nine 
months. Upon being mustered into the Federal service he was detailed 
in late 1862 to the Signal Corps in the Department of the Gulf, where he 
served until 11 August 1863, when he was relieved from signal duty and 
ordered to Norwich, Connecticut, to rejoin his regiment for mustering 
out, his term of service having expired. From the Quartermaster en- 
dorsement on the back of Jencks’s orders we learn that he was provided 
a cabin on the S. S. Venango to Cairo, Illinois, 14 August 1863 (Pvt. 
Henry F. Royce traveling with him under the same orders was given 
quarters in the steerage), and transportation from Cairo to Norwich, 
Connecticut, on 25 August 1863. A small picture of Jencks, together 
with similar pictures of a number of his fellow Signal Corps officers in ° 
the Department of the Gulf, is in J. Willard Brown’s history of the Signal 
Corps in the Civil War. 

* Photostatic copies of these documents — eight items, fourteen pages in 
extent — were lent to the Historical Division by Lt. Col. Berry and copies of 
the copies were made for and are now in the Signal Corps Historical Section 
File. To provide the necessary supplementary and corroborative information 
various other materials have been used, including the data on Jencks’s military 
service in the Records of The Adjutant General’s Office, R.G. 94, The National 
Archives (there is no pension record for Jencks in The National Archives, it 
may be added); War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, Ser. I, Vols. XV and XXVI (Pt. I); J. Willard Brown, The 
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When Maj. Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks succeeded Maj. Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler in command of the Department of the Gulf on 17 December 1862, 
he had with him Capt. W. W. Rowley as his chief signal officer and nine 
acting signal officers, among whom was Jencks. The names of these ten 
officers are among the names on the officers’ “call” list, which is among 
the Jencks papers. 

During January and February 1863 signal activity was “confined to 
the maintenance of signal stations already established, and the instruc- 
tion of new officers recently reported for duty,” according to a report 
attributed to Albert J. Myer, the founder of the Signal Corps. Neverthe- 
less, an important operation was in the making. With New Orleans in 
Union hands since the preceding spring, the military object of the Union 
commanders on the lower Mississippi was now to gain its control and 
open it to Vicksburg. One of their principal obstacles was Port Hudson, 
Louisiana, which, however, did not fall until 8 July after the surrender 
of Vicksburg. 

On 13 March 1868 orders required the dispatch of two signal officers 
to the flagship Hartford and of one signal officer to the ironclad Essex. 
It is interesting for one who has wondered about duty on an elevated 
signal station to note that on 24 May the replacement of 2d Lt. R. C. 


Signal Corps, U.S.A., in the War of the Rebellion (Boston, 1896); James G. 
Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1953); and the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1864, House Exec. Doc. 3, 38th Cong., 
2d Sess.; George R. Thompson’s “Civil War Signals,” Military Affairs, XVIII 
(Winter 1954), 188-201 (also, without documentation but with additional il- 
lustrations, in Signal, in two parts, March-April and May-June 1954) con- 
tains a description of Civil War flag and torch-signaling and of the Beardslee 
telegraph machine, together with an account of the dispute over the field 
telegraph. See also Beardslee’s Military Telegraph (New York, 1863), a 
printed copy of which is in the U.S. Military Academy Library at West Point 
and photostatic copies of which are in the Signal Corps Historical Section 
File. A Beardslee machine can be seen in the Signal Corps Museum at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, and two or three of the machines are in the possession 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Noteworthy, especially since it is quoted in 
these pages, is [Albert J. Myer, Report of the Operations and Duties of the 
Signal Department of the Army, 1860-1865] (n.p., n.d.), 258 pp. Only two 
printed copies of this report are known to the present writer — the one referred 
to here, which formerly belonged to the Myer family and is at present in the 
Army Library in the Pentagon; and the other, attributed to Capt. Howgate, 
a Signal Corps officer, which is now in The National Archives. Photostatic 
copies of the Army Library copy are in the Signal Corps Historical Section 
File, and microfilm copies, thanks to the energy of C. E. Dornbusch, are avail- 
able through the New York Public Library. Copies of the Myer Manual of 
Signals have also been used, as cited. 
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Harris as the signal officer aboard the Hartford was ordered, as Harris 
“was unable to work the station, it being so elevated,” according to Capt. 
William B. Roe’s report to departmental headquarters, 20 August 1863. 
Jencks drew the Essex assignment, and, with two flagmen, reported to 
the captain of that ship, which, with the fleet, “moved from Baton Rouge 
on Friday evening, March 13th, at 4 o'clock.” Reaching a point below the 
forts, the Essex for a time enfiladed the lower batteries. This movement 
was accompanied by a land movement of the army, Port Hudson being the 
object. Signal communication was established between the troops and 
the Hartford, after which the Albatross and the Hartford successfully 
ran the batteries at Port Hudson. Subsequently the Hartford returned 
to a point near Port Hudson from which she could signal, from a station 
135 feet high, to the Richmond below the town. When the troops re- 
turned to Baton Rouge on 15 April, Jencks remained aboard the Essex. 

In late April Capt. Rowley’s term of service expired and he was suc- 
ceeded as the departmental signal officer by Capt. Roe, who had been 
in command of the detachment at Baton Rouge. Roe, in turn, was suc- 
ceeded by Ist Lt. J. S. Hallett, who on 21 May 1863 ordered Jencks to 
proceed with his flagmen, horses, and signal equipment to Springfield 
Landing, where he was to establish a relay station for use in transmitting 
messages between 2d Lt. Amos M. Jackson aboard the Richmond and 2d 
Lt. John N. Main aboard the Essex, on the one hand, and the troops 
ashore on the other. Jencks’s station would connect the ships by wig- 
wag and the troops ashore, from a point on the Bayou Sara road about 
a mile from Barnes’s Cross Roads, by telegraph, using the telegraph 
train under command of 2d Lt. Milton Benner. This train was doubt- 
less equipped with Beardslee magneto-electric telegraph machines, 
which, so far as we know, were the first electric telegraph machines de- 
signed especially for military use in the field. At the same time one of 
Banks's division commanders, Brig. Gen. Cuvier Grover, was en route to 
Bayou Sara, between which place and Maj. Gen. Christopher C. Augur’s 
headquarters in the rear of Port Hudson signal communications were 
established. By the fourth week of May the Union forces had encircled 
the Confederate position at Port Hudson and prepared for an assault. 

Communications were also established between the Richmond, where 
the signal station was 160 feet high, and tree-top stations on both the 
right and left of the Union line, one of them in a 90-foot magnolia tree, 
and Banks's headquarters were tied into the network. The distance from 
the Richmond to Jencks’s station at Springfield Landing was three miles 
and the distance from the Landing to Benner’s telegraph terminal was 
four and one-half miles. “The inconvenience and hazard resulting from 
the thickly wooded country” were now “a daily experience,” it was 
later reported. 
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As the stations were established nearer and nearer the batteries, the troops 
were gradually gaining ground, the fire of the enemy's guns became more 
accurate and proved a great annoyance to successful operation. The neces- 
sity for the construction of stations in the tops of trees where they were fully 
exposed rendered the labors of the occupants extremely hazardous. The 
enemy daily opened upon those thus exposed to view with solid shot and shell 
and frequently compelled their temporary abandonment. And it occasionally 
became necessary, when the range was well established, to change the location 
of the station. . . . 


“The signal telegraph train,” according to Capt. Roe in his report of 
20 August 1863, “proved of great service, and from May 28 to the time 
that I was ordered to deliver the wire to Captain Bulkley, June 5, two 
hundred and fifty-five official messages were sent, many of which were 
sent from Springfield Landing to the fleet by Lieutenant Jencks, signal 
officer at that point.” Roe went on to report on the extent of the signal 
network in the Port Hudson operation, observing that although the level 
and wooded country made it “almost impossible to establish stations” 
there were nevertheless ten stations in the main line, “eight of which 
were in tree-tops or on masts of vessels.” In addition, there were “three 
stations of observation, which were also in tree-tops,” and three tree-top 
stations abandoned because of enemy sharpshooters. The entire system 
was especially interesting, for by means of it the Signal Corps not only 
linked Rear Adm. David G. Farragut’s naval forces both above and be- 
low Port Hudson with the troops ashore, but also linked visual and 
telegraphic signaling and directed gunfire, although not always with 
the approbation of “those important artillerists.” 

But to return for a moment to the telegraph train, which was turned 
over to Capt. Bulkley on 5 June. Like Roe’s report, the one attributed 
to Myer observed that the train worked well until it was turned over 
to the U.S. Military Telegraph “for temporary use.” Capt. Charles S. 
Bulkley, who received it, was the Assistant Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Telegraph. This action presaged the final showdown later that year 
as a result of which the Signal Corps lost control over the telegraph 
trains, i.e., tactical telegraphy, and Myer was relieved from command 
of the Signal Corps. The report is interesting in this connection, al- 
though it was apparently written several years later with the advantage 
of hindsight, and also as indicating the special value of wire telegraphy: 


The virtual separation of the electric telegraph from aerial telegraphing pro- 
vided a severe blow to the successful operations of the detachment in this de- 
partment. Working in a country which presented all the obstacles usually 
encountered, and at times when the obstruction to vision compelled the sus- 
pension of labor, the entire withdrawal of the elements through which these 
impediments were surmounted, was a direct blow at the efficiency of the or- 
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ganization. But the [signal] party continued labor in the restricted field furn- 
ished, and by its success there, gave an unfailing indication of its power when 
all appliances were massed under one directing centre. In the short period of 
operation, there had been transmitted two hundred and forty-five official mes- 
sages [ten less than Roe reported], many of which depended upon aerial sig- 
nals for delivery in the boundaries of an extended camp. Connected with the 
electric telegraph offices were found ten aerial stations, which furnished, as it 
were, the conduits through which the immense volumes of the main reservoir 
were distributed to their proper channels. That these outlets remained after 
the separation is true, but the forcible division created a harsh feeling which 
acted as a continual bar to that unity of thought and action so essential to 
cheerful and speedy performance of labor. 


A copy of one of the messages transmitted by Jencks at the Springfield 
Landing station is among the documents in the Jencks papers. This was 
a message from Banks to Farragut. Possibly the copy we have is a 
hasty one made at Jencks’s relay station. In any case, at least two official 
copies got into the record and have been published — one appended to 
the 27 June 1863 report of the signal officer assigned to the Richmond, 
2d Lt. Amos M. Jackson; and one appended to Jencks’s report of 10 
August 1863. These vary slightly from each other and both differ 
textually from the copy in the Jencks papers and have correct punctuation 
and capitalization. The copy published with Jencks’s report is most 
similar to the one among his papers and reads as follows: 

June 10, 1863. 
Admiral FARRAGUT: 

Does the Arizona need the company of sharpshooters which 
we put on her? They have been set ashore at Saint Francis- 
ville. Steamer Locust Point is in from the north; dates to the 
24th. No news. Gold, 144. Tow-boat Boston captured at 
Pass 4 Outre last [night] by 20 rebels, and run out to sea. 

N. P. BANKS 
Major-General, Commanding. 

“Gold, 144,” which sounds like code, may have been a reference to 
a reported paper price of gold on the Gold Exchange in New York, a 
Civil War establishment resulting from the issuance of the greenback 
and demand for “gold futures” for payment of foreign creditors. If this is 
the significance of the reference, it was probably passed along as a news 
item in spite of the disclaimer that there was “no news.” If it were a re- 
ported price of gold (144 would have meant that $2.44 in paper were re- 
quired to purchase one dollar in gold) it was a false report, for gold 
was not quoted at 144 until 15 July 1864. The quotation after the fall of 
Port Hudson was 23%. 


“On account of sickness,” Jencks stated in his report to departmental 
headquarters 10 August 1863, which may have been his last official 
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report, he was ordered to Baton Rouge on 25 June and accordingly 
proceeded there immediately. Then, on 4 July 1863, Vicksburg fell. In- 
terestingly enough, upon its surrender, one of Ist Lt. Stephen M. Eaton's 
flagmen, Charles P. Eaton, was selected by Commodore James S. Palmer 
of Farragut’s flagship, the Hartford, which had run the Port Hudson 
batteries, “to carry the original dispatches from General Grant to General 
Banks announcing the surrender,” so we are informed by Eaton's report 
to departmental headquarters, 15 July, 1863. Later, Commodore Palmer 
would commend Lt. Eaton to Myer in a communication expressing his 
“appreciation of the services of the Army Signal Corps, of which I learn 
you are the chief. The rapidity and accuracy with which signals are 
communicated have exceeded any impression I had hitherto formed.” 
When Port Hudson finally surrendered four days after Vicksburg fell, 
the Mississippi was open and there was an end to all operations “approxi- 
mating . . . actual warfare. In the victory just won the signal arm had 
been a valued participant. Occupying a field of labor peculiarly its own 
its work was complete and had been well performed.” So ran the post- 
war report attributed to Myer. 

The services of the Signal Corps undoubtedly had been useful, as 
Gen. Banks himself declared in a dispatch to Maj. Gen. Halleck, the 
General-in-Chief in Washington. Explaining that “this communication 
is written upon the suggestion of the signal officer of the army, through 
the chief officer of the corps in this department, as an expression of opin- 
ion as to the value of the corps,” Banks concluded: “I wish to make my 
unqualified approval both of the utility of the corps and the conduct of 
its officers.” 

Orders of 13 July 1863 sent Jencks to Port Hudson, where he relieved 
lst Lt. Thomas S. Hall, whose station was in communication with that of 
2d Lt. John C. Abbott on the Richmond; however, the weather was so bad 
while he was in charge there that “no official messages were sent or 
received.” Less than a week after his assignment to Port Hudson, Jencks 
was ordered to “proceed immediately” with his flagmen, horses, and 
signal equipment to Donaldsonville, where he was to report to Ist Lt. 
E. H. Russell, in charge of the Signal Corps detachment at Gen. Grover’s 
headquarters. An indorsement on the bottom of his orders, reading 
“Guards Pass the above company” and signed by [Capt.] George B. 
Halsted, A. A. G. for [Brig.] Gen. [George L.] Andrews, Banks’ chief of 
staff, adds the note of authenticity and interest that the use of primary 
materials always brings to the study of history. The endorsement on the 
back of the orders — “Free passage to the within mentioned,” signed by 
Capt. Thomas L. Dennett, Assistant Quartermaster — is similarly 
useful. Jencks’s “free passage” to Donaldsonville was effected, on the day 
of his orders, aboard the steamboat North America, and at Donaldson- 
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ville he reported as ordered. The following day he relieved Russell in 
charge of the signal detachment so that Russell might proceed 
to his new post at New Orleans. No new stations were established at 
Donaldsonville while Jencks was there. In his 10 August 1863 report 
Jencks briefly summarized his subsequent movements in July and early 
August as follows: 


On the 29th of July, by orders from General Grover, then in command of the 
troops at Donaldsonville, I reported by telegraph to the chief of [the] signal 
corps for orders, but not receiving any, on the 3d day of August I proceeded 
to Baton Rouge. On the 5th of August, by orders from Lieut. J. L. Hallett, I 
was ordered to report with horses and equipments to Capt. William B. Roe, 
at New Orleans, as soon as transportation could be procured, which was done 
on the 8th of August, arriving there on the 9th. 


On 11 August, as noted earlier, Jencks was ordered to rejoin his regiment 
at Norwich, Connecticut, for mustering out, his term of service having 
expired. 

There remain among the Jencks papers which have come to our at- 
tention two documents calling for brief comment. One of these is es- 
pecially interesting, since it sets forth the instructions to be “observed 
by Signal Officers when establishing stations and opening communica- 
tion” with flag and torch signals. We can only speculate as to whether 
they were prepared in Washington or in departmental headquarters 
of the Signal Corps. It may be that they were mailed to Jencks in the 
envelope of which there is a photostatic copy among the papers we have 
seen, in which case we could say that they originated in the Office of the 
Signal Officer in Washington in June 1863 and were postmarked in 
Washington on the 21st of that month; unfortunately, we cannot be 
sure because who ever photostated the originals separated the envelope 
from its contents. In addition, the instructions neither bear any date nor 
indication as to who the creating authority was. Nevertheless, these 
instructions explain the signaling practice developed by Myer and later 
formalized in his Manual of Signals. The first edition of this manual, 
A Manual of Signals: For the Use of Signal Officers in the Field, was 
published in Washngton in 1864, when Myer was no longer at the head 
of the Signal Corps. A copy of this is in the Army Library in Wash- 
ington. A scanning of the section headed “To Work Signals in the Field” 
reveals a similarity with the instructions found among the Jencks papers. 
There were at least six editions of Myer’s Manual of Signals, the titles 
and publishers of which varied, the first in 1864, as noted, and others in 
1866, 1868, 1874, 1877, and 1879. Instructions for using flag and torch 
signals varied little through the years, except that they became more 
elaborate with the publication of the 1866 edition. 
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The final document, on which a few comments are desirable, may 
have been prepared as an appendage to the instructions just noted. The 
same kind of ruled paper seems to have been used for the original. It 
bears no title or date, but is a list of the “signatures” or “calls” of signal 
officers in the Department of the Gulf in 1863. References to and 
reports of their assignments and operations in that department can be 
found in the published official records. One might guess that if this list 
of calls were attached to the instructions that both items, here com- 
mented on as separate documents, were prepared in departmental head- 
quarters of the Corps rather than in Washington, inasmuch as it seems 
doubtful that call numbers would have been assigned in the Washing- 
ton headquarters; however, we do not know this at the moment of writ- 
ing. In any case, the purpose and significance of these call numbers, 
which stood for letters of the alphabet, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing explanation in the 1864 edition of Myer’s Manual of Signals: 


Each signallist should have a particular signal by which he can be known. 

This signal may be that for any letter or letters of the alphabet. It is known 
as the “officers signature, or call.” It serves to distinguish him, and any mes- 
sages sent by him, and for the correctness of which he is to be held responsible. 

By it is also designated the station at which the officer commands. A call, 
or particular signal, is in like manner generally assigned for each station, to 
distinguish that station from others. 

Whenever these particular calls are seen signalled, it is known that the at- 
tention of the officers or the station is desired. The officer or the station should 
at once respond, making at the close of the response, the same particular sig- 
nal by which they are identified. The calling station, or officer, should give 
his own call or signal. There is thus established between the parties a mutual 
knowledge as to the parties with which each is in communication. 


Jencks’s “call” was 2343 at the time this list was compiled. Examples 
of letters of the alphabet assigned as station designations in the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf in 1863 are to be found in Lt. Hallett’s report to depart- 
mental headquarters, 10 July 1863. During the period covered by his 
report “Lieutenants Dane and Main were in charge of C station; Lieu- 
tenant Hall, D station”; and so on. To signal a given call letter a flag- 
man would make whatever motions of his signal flag or torch were re- 
quired to signal the numerals which, according to the particular code in 
use at the time, in combination stood for the particular letter of the alpha- 
bet he was transmitting. 
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ALTHOUGH For Collectors Only and The Contin- 
uing War do not appear in this issue, they are 
still among our regular features and will be re- 
sumed in the future. 


A little known chapter in Civil War history 


The Sable Arm 


NEGRO TROOPS IN THE UNION ARMY 1861-1865 
by DUDLEY TAYLOR CORNISH 


War Department figures show that 178,895 Negroes 
fought with the Federal combat troops. This is the only 
book in recent years that tells their story. 

As primary sources for this study, Dr. Cornish has used 
Federal and State Government publications, diaries, letters, 
and memoirs (both published and unpublished), and 
pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines of the period. 
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EDITED BY CHARLES T. MILLER 
B-11 University Hall 
Iowa City, lowa 


The Living Lincoln: The Man, His Mind, His Times, and the War He 
Fought, Reconstructed from His Own Writings. Edited by Paul M. 
Angle and Earl Schenck Miers. (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 673. $6.95. ) 


ONE WHO REALLY BELIEVES THAT OF THE MAKING OF BOOkS there is no end 
might ask why we should have this one. Sandburg’s poetic biography, the 
scholarly work of J. G. Randall and Richard Current, and many other “lives” 
surely would leave little room for anything else on Lincoln. And yet The 
Living Lincoln, which does not turn up a single new thread of evidence, adds 
to our knowledge and experience of Lincoln; it allows us to read the events 
and the mind that so largely shaped them in the very words of the man himself. 
This is appropriate for a man who could write as he did. 

Beginning in 1831 in New Salem and ending in Washington with the brief 
note dated April 14, 1865 (“Allow Mr. Ashmun and friend to come in at 9 
A.M. to-morrow”), the editors have given us Lincoln’s autobiography. The 
whole is beautifully done: the respect for the text satisfies the scholar, the 
linking brief commentaries enhance the flow of the narrative, and, above all, 
the adroit selection of material from the massive Collected Works forms an 
unerring architectonic. One may assume, though the team is never split, that 
Mr. Angle, the distinguished director of the Chicago Historical Society, may 
be responsible for the clear emergence of the times Lincoln lived in and of 
Lincoln’s mind; while to Mr. Miers we owe, among other things, the amazing 
military notes by Lincoln himself on his own “web of victory.” Both editors 
are responsible for the square brackets, the swift summaries of skipped periods, 
the brief comments by others, and the useful index — and both editors keep so 
discreetly in the background that Lincoln actually speaks. 
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His words mingle with the blood of the times he wrote in. They are the 
precise words of a man with a strong sense of history, the caustic words of a 
political strategist, and the loving and beloved words of a great human being. 

As historian, Lincoln here sets down in his autobiography the single theme 
that makes America. He got the theme from the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. He quotes it in his speeches, alludes 
to it in his personal letters, and rings all the changes on it in his debate with 
Judge Stephen A. Douglas. It is the theme of “we the people” binding our- 
selves together to secure the sacred liberties of all the people — not just the 
whites, nor just the white-collared workers, nor those of any one region, nor 
only Protestants. It was a theme well worth fighting a Civil War for. Still 
the historian, Lincoln knew that behind the American documents which en- 
shrine it lay the assumptions and commands of the entire Hebraic-Christian 
tradition from which we spring: “The house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” 


Does the Judge say it can stand? [Laughter.] I don’t know whether 
he does or not. . . . If he does, then there is a question of veracity, not 
between him and me, but between the Judge and an authority of a some- 
what higher character. [Laughter and applause.] (p. 246.) 


And a little later: 


When he says he “cares not whether slavery is voted down or voted up,” 
—that it is a sacred right of self-government —he is in my judgment pene- 
trating the human soul and eradicating the light of reason and the love of 
liberty in this American people. [Enthusiastic and continued applause. | 
(p. 252) 


As a partisan politician with this kind of depth, Lincoln could well afford 
to quote a great Democrat against his Democratic opponent, who insisted that 
Negroes are not included in the Declaration of Independence: 


And I will remind Judge Douglas and this audience, that while Mr. 
Jefferson was the owner of slaves, as undoubtedly he was, in ing 
upon this very subject, he used the strong language that “he trembled for 
his country when he remembered that God was just”; and I will offer the 
highest premium in my power to Judge Douglas if he will show that he, 
in all his life, ever uttered a sentiment at all akin to that of Jefferson. 
|Great applause and cries of “Hit him again,” “Good”] (p. 269) 


I hope this reviewer may be pardoned for being slightly partisan at this mo- 
ment, since he read Lincoln's account of the campaign of 1858 almost a hun- 
dred years later. Ironically enough, during the recent presidential campaign, 
it was the Democratic candidate who had to remind his Republican oppon- 
ents of the distance they had come from their own great Lincoln; it was the 
Democrat from Illinois who seemed to share this Republican’s loneliness (not 
unrelated to domestic infelicity), the awareness of history, the knowledge of 
the Bible, the gift of eloquence, and the bitter taste of destiny. 

Finally, Lincoln emerges from his own pages as an even greater man — 


kind, simple, loving, humorous, articulate, profoundly religious yet disaffected. 
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We knew all this about Lincoln, but too often we have been told it. This 
book lets us hear it. The greatness of the man transcends history and politics 
and puts him face to face with current humanity: 


Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty rapid. As a na- 
tion, we began by declaring that “all men are created equal.” We now 
practically read it “all men are created equal, except Negroes.” When the 
Know-Nothings get control, it will read “all men are created equal, except 
Negroes, and foreigners, and Catholics.” When it comes to this I should 
prefer emigrating to some country where they make no pretense of loving 
liberty — to Russia, for instance, where despotism can be taken pure, and 
without the base alloy of hypocrisy. (To Joshua Speed, August 24, 1855, 
p- 192.) 


Thanks to The Living Lincoln we can all — not merely the expert in Ameri- 
can history of the Civil War period — feel again that upsurge of pride cleansed 
by humility that strikes us when we perceive greatness in a man. It is a kind 
of catharsis and requires for its “new acquist of knowledge” the experience of 
tragedy. When Lincoln dies all men must weep, but all men are the better 
for their knowledge of his life. 

Frank LivincstonE HuNnTLEY 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


This Hallowed Ground: The Story of the Union Side of the Civil War. By 
Bruce Catton. (“Mainstream of America Series,” edited by Lewis Gan- 
nett. New York: Doubleday and Company. 1956. Pp. ix, 437. $5.95.) 


IN THIS BOOK MR. CATTON CONTINUES to recount Civil War history in the ro- 
mantic narrative manner which has won him such an enthusiastic and widely 
diversified audience. To his task he brings a combination of talents and 
knowledge which ranks high in our day. He has constructed an underlying 
skeleton which is sound and balanced; he has chosen from myriad sources 
those incidents and the supporting information which can both clothe and 
endow this framework with life; he has employed simplicity and directness in 
much of his exposition, and he has characterized both the leading actors and 
the men in the ranks with singular insight and understanding. Beyond this Mr. 
Catton has given the book that sense of depth and weight which is possible 
only when readers are made to realize that what they are reading is only a 
fraction of what the author knows of his subject, and that what appears on the 
= is strengthened by a mass of supporting, but here undisplayed, knowl- 
edge. 

All this makes a book of universal appeal. The neophyte who has just be- 
come a member of the ever-growing Civil War fraternity will catch many 
glimpses of enticing byways down which he will later wish to push his explora- 
tions. The more advanced scholar who may still be floundering in a mass of 
uncorrelated facts and opinions about battles, campaigns, and leaders will 
find an admirable sense of order and of significant relationship in the events, 
plans, and objectives so lucidly explained. The seasoned veteran who has 
read all the books, visited all the battlefields, and long since made up his mind 
on every controversial aspect of the war will have his cherished conclusions 
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challenged time and again in such a way as to provoke more thought on these 
well-worn issues. And the non-historical reader who still is interested in a mov- 
ing tale of “old, unhappy far-off things, And battles long ago,” will find this an 
absorbing narrative. 

The book is nowise as definitive as the subtitle would lead one to believe. 
It is @ story of the Union side of the Civil War (rather than the story), a 
story of the North’s soldiers and their leaders against a background not of 
politics, economics, diplomacy, statistics, or other pertinent and important 
factors, but of national ideals. The reader is continuously reminded of the 
book’s central theme: that the unifying elements of the nation’s destiny could 
not tolerate slavery to be included with them, and that a war begun on the 
asserted issues of states’ rights and economic injustice became a crusade to 
eliminate this “evil relic of the past.” This subject, of battles and leaders 
especially, and of national ideals, has been covered extensively and adequately 
in many books before, but not with the same dramatic quality which Mr. Cat- 
ton here imparts to the story. What most noticeably individualizes this work 
is the effective manner in which the element of romance is used in recording 
the events and in presenting the author’s conclusions with respect to them. 

Romance is more easily recognized than defined. It blossoms often into 
almost poetic language. It sorts and arranges the ordinary into the dramatic, 
the unusual, and the significant. In Joseph Conrad’s Lord Jim, when Stein 
had heard the story of Jim he said, “I understand very well. He is romantic 

. and that is very bad. . . . Very good, too,” he added. Both the good 
and the bad in the use of romance stem from its emotional rather than its 
intellectual appeal — and history is usually written with an intellectual and an- 
alytical emphasis. Let us illustrate these two methods of treating the same 
subject by comparing, very superficially, John C. Ropes’s The Story of the 
Civil War with This Hallowed Ground. Ropes uses a plain factual title which 
specifically describes his subject. Mr. Catton’s title is indefinite, packed with 
connotation, and not a guide to his theme. Representative chapters in Ropes’s 
work are titled “The Call to Arms,” “The Opposing Parties,” and “The Military 
Situation,” while the present author chooses “Light over the Marshes,” “Ghoul- 
Haunted Woodland,” and “Wind across the Sky.” Ropes begins, “The main 
object of this book is to give a succinct and intelligible narrative of the mili- 
tary events of the late Civil War.” The present volume leads off with, “The 
senator was tall and handsome, with wavy hair to frame a proud, ravaged 
face, and if hearty feeding had given him the beginning of a notable paunch 
he was erect enough to carry it well.” This comparison is not intended to 
measure the excellence of one author against the other. Each is well grounded 
in his subject, each writes exceedingly well, and yet each uses an entirely dif- 
ferent technique to achieve his purpose. Nor is it to say that Mr. Catton 
cannot and does not use plenty of straightforward intellectually aimed writing. 
But because of the emotional appeal evoked by his skillful use of the roman- 
tic approach to his subject, he has been able to gain and hold a larger audience 
than would otherwise be possible, and to impart forcibly his convictions as 
to the significance of what he relates. 
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The central narrative is presented with great regard for the basic ele- 
ments of good composition, the story moves forward smoothly and logically, 
and the events are woven together into a well organized pattern. As a re- 
sult, the grand strategy of the North is brought out wih clarity. The theme 
that “destiny lay in the west,” that Antietam and not Gettysburg was the“high- 
water mark” of the Confederacy, that Sherman’s march to the sea “straight 
through the southern heart land” resulted in the final crushing of the morale 
as well as the resources of the South, flows so inexorably that the unsophisti- 
cated reader is left with little choice of conjecturing plausible alternatives. 

When it comes to the campaigns and battles, however, a book of this 
length is unable to present them in any but a sketchy fashion. Military history 
is not substance which can be compressed to yield its essence. John Bigelow 
says in his preface to The Campaign of Chancellorsville, “I have tried to pro- 
vide the reader with such maps as he will need, but I am aware that I have 
not made his way a royal road. There is no comfortable way of reading 
military history. Whoever expects to follow a campaign reclining in an easy 
chair with a book in one hand and a cigar in the other is doomed to dis- 
appointment.” As in Mr. Catton’s previous books, the maps in this present 
volume are inadequate. While a reader may get an emotional reaction from 
the description of the battles at Chancellorsville and Antietam, it is doubtful 
whether he can carry away any clear conception of their ebb and flow or of the 
drama of hard, dry facts which in both instances transcends any romance or 
significance which may be superimposed upon them. It is here also that the 
serious student will find the weakness of the romantic approach most ap- 
parent. 

There is room, nevertheless, to present character studies of the generals and 
the men, which have the depth developed by life-long acquaintanceship. In 
particular, Grant, Thomas, and Sherman come alive forcibly with that sense 
of significant individuality which only a master can instill in a portrait. 

Mr. Catton’s romantic approach to his subject and the excellence of his 
craftsmanship identify him with that modern school of eminent historians, 
which includes Lloyd Lewis and Carl Sandburg and which has proven that 
beautiful writing can be used for fact as well as for fancy. Of those writing 
today he is certainly one of the foremost members of this group. This Hallowed 
Ground can only strengthen such a claim. 

PERCIVAL G. HART 
Beverly Hills, California. 


Confederate Imprints. By Marjorie Lyle Crandall. 2 volumes. (Boston: 
The Boston Athenaeum. 1955. Pp. xxxv, 910. $15.00.) 


A SUB-TITLE TO THIS INVALUABLE BIBLIOGRAPHERS TOOL is “A Check List 
Based Principally on the Collection of the Boston Athenaeum,” which indi- 
cates the source of the major portion of the material embodied in this reprint 
and amplification of the well known, useful, and scarce Confederate Literature 
published by the Athenaeum in 1917 (popularly known to bibliographers and 
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cataloguers as “Baxter and Dearborn”). In addition to the holdings of the 
Athenaeum, however, the present work also includes those Confederate im- 
prints listed in the Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress, those reported 
to the Athenaeum by their owners, and those listed in selected modern biblio- 
graphies. An idea of its thoroughness may be gathered from the fact that it 
records 5,121 items, exclusive of newspapers and periodicals. It is the closest 
thing to a complete catalogue of Confederate imprints that is available to the 
student or collector today. 

The first volume of this work is devoted to the official publications of the 
Confederate States of America and of the various individual Confederate 
states. The second volume covers the non-official publications produced in 
the Confederacy, including military manuals, fiction, music, biography, history, 
Bibles, and many others. It is illustrated with a number of photographic re- 
productions of listed items. 

Comment on this publication would be incomplete without paying tribute 
to the alert foresight of the Library Committee of the Boston Athenaeum which 
immediately after the close of the Civil War, recognizing the historical and 
cultural importance of the printed matter produced in the Confederate States, 
set about the self-imposed task of collecting such material while it was more 
readily available. Under the leadership of Francis Parkman, a vigorous effort 
was made to acquire examples of “everything printed at the South during the 
war that goes to illustrate the state and action of the Southern mind,” and the 
campaign of acquisition then launched has continued throughout the ensuing 
years. The result is that the Boston institution today has the greatest single 
collection of Confederate imprints, and it is fitting that it should compile and 
publish this scholarly catalogue of its own holdings and those of the leading 
libraries of the country. 

The able editor of this monumental work is Marjorie Lyle Crandall, as- 
sistant librarian of the Athenaeum, and in future catalogues and bibliographies 
the parenthetical “Crandall” should become as familiar and as authoritative as 
the traditional “Baxter and Dearborn” has been in the past. 


STANLEY F. HORN 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


William Tecumseh Sherman and the Settlement of the West. By Robert 


G. Athearn. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp.xix, 371. 
$5.00.) 


THE FIRST PARAGRAPH OF JACKET-FLAP Copy with this book states that after 
Sherman won fame in the Civil War “he moved to an eighteen-year phase of 
his career in which the peace of half a continent — the American West — 
was finally won.” The second paragraph states that during this time, 1865- 
1883, Sherman was successively “in command of the Military Division of the 
Missouri . . . and General of the Army of the United States . . . . These were 
the years of savage raiding by Indians . . . and of settlement and the violence 
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of settlement in the whole of the Trans-Mississippi West. With a handful 
of troops, Sherman was expected to ‘insure the tranquillity’ of the vast region 
under his command.” The third paragraph concludes by observing that 
“Sherman’s own pride in his assignment and the courage with which he met 
repeated crises suggest the interest and the importance of this much neglected 
aspect of his career and its relation to Western history.” 

These extensive quotations from the jacket-flap copy give a fair indication of 
what might have been found within the book — an entertaining, informative, 
perhaps exciting account of an important phase of American history and of the 
role a famous, often colorful American military figure played in shaping this_ 
history. Unfortunately, the book is a far remove from such expectations. 

This volume is deadly dull. Not once does Sherman come alive in its 
pages, not once does the West of this period seem really to have existed. The 
impression was left with this reader that the author deliberately avoided de- 
scribing any event which might have lent itself, even slightly, to the dramatic; 
that he deliberately chose to make his story as mundane, prosaic, and tedious 
as possible. Of course these cannot have been the author's intentions; how- 
ever, they are the chief faults of his book. Although it seems unlikely, per- 
haps dullness is inherent in the material. Yet, granting this much, the author 
is not thereby relieved of his obligation to extract the utmost in narrative 
import from what he finds, and to tell his story in an interesting manner. 

In chapter after chapter, the progression is from quotation of contemporary 
newspaper opinion on a given subject, to quotation from Sherman’s letters and 
reports on the same subject, to what the author has to add by way of com- 
ment and interpretation. Usually, the author adds little that is not already 
obvious; invariably, he spins it out to great lengths. And in every chapter 
he interpolates long sections of background information (often confusing and 
misleading), recapitulates the content of preceding chapters, and repeats his 
own commentary. By the middle of the book, it begins to seem as if the 
author has been set a certain number of pages to fill, and fill them he will, 
doggedly, repetitiously, and with little sense of artistic proportion. 

Nothing happens in this book. The author has done his homework, has 
researched his subject thoroghly, and has read his sources diligently. But all 
of his labor shows. And the result of this too-apparent effort is that, instead 
of painting a vivid picture of eighteen years of winning the West, he has 
sketched a cartoon of himself in his study, surrounded by stacks of newspapers, 
taking it on faith that Sherman had also read every one of these papers, and 
speculating on Sherman’s reactions to their editorials. 

Thus we have a repetitious, dull, “Sherman must have smiled” approach 
to the material, an awkward and often amateurish prose which sporadically 
(and disastrously) attempts to ingratiate itself by cavorting on nickname terms 
with the subject, and an organization which unaccountably allots the first 
thirteen chapters to the years 1865-1868, the next two chapters to 1868-1876, 
and the last three chapters to 1868-1883. As a final handicap, errors have 
slipped through in proofreading, and footnotes have been garbled in editing. 
All in all, this work falls far short of the usual high standards of the University 
of Oklahoma Press. Perhaps this was the reason that no one at the Press 
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felt it worthwhile to procure a glossy print of Sherman to reproduce for his 
portrait in the book. Instead, a half-tone was shot from another half-tone. 
The result, of course, is a shoddy illustration. 









CURTIS L. JOHNSON 
Western Springs, Illinois. 


Band of Angels. By Robert Penn Warren. (New York: Random House. 
1955. Pp. 376. $3.95. ) 


HERE IS A WORK WITH FAULTS, irritating ones that may make some readers put 
it down, yet one of the most deeply-felt works of fiction of the past few years. 
In this novel a major American writer, who is also a Southerner, attempts to 
come to grips with central issues strongly pertinent to the story of the nation. 

Like many another literate Southerner, Mr. Warren is a man of conscience, 
warmly concerned with the bitternesses, the injustices of a system by which 
men of one color crush down those of another. In page after page of Band 
of Angels he struggles eloquently, at times compulsively, with the manifold 
complexities growing out of human bondage based on race. 

But the author is interested also in larger questions: the meaning of freedom 
itself, of human personality, of self-gratification and ambition. This is, in 
essence, a moral novel, one dealing in elemental human motivations. 

Mr. Warren has chosen to tell it in terms which a number of critics have 
considered over-melodramatic. Drawing his plot from an actual incident in 
the past of New Orleans, he re-enacts the life of Amantha Starr, a girl who : 
had been brought up as white, only to learn suddenly that her mother had 
been a slave, the mistress of her Kentucky father. Overnight the girl becomes 
a despised bondwoman, and the issue of slavery and freedom is dramatized in 
her story, with slave-owners and abolitionists, Confederates and Unionists 
taking part. 

The Civil War and questions relating to it have a large role in this novel, « 
which includes chapters of stirring military events and of many repercussions 
of the conflict. 

Mr. Warren remains one of our dependable tale-tellers, with an under- 
standing of the dramatic line, the evocative phrase. He is known also as a 
poet, and numerous passages have an arresting lyric beauty. The book may 
not be his best, but it has won a popularity exceeding that of All the King’s 
Men and World Enough and Time — earlier novels sharing the sensationalism 
of this work. Many readers will wish that he had exercised a firmer blue 
pencil with some of his lengthy cogitations and of the tortured self-searchings, 
of his characters. At times his material and his preoccupations overwhelm 
him. Still, this novel of human gropings offers meanings on several levels, 
and its faults do not seriously detract from the author’s intense concern with 
the problems of identity and freedom amidst the violent tumult of the modern 
world. 
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Abraham Lincoln and his time 
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A Magazine of history published quarterly by Lincoln 
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